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iy was with profound regret that the country read on Sunday morn- 


ing of the treacherous murder of General E. R. 8. Canby, who | ee ie : e 
; | sound poliey for a civilized community cither to treat 


was killed by the Modoe * Captain Jack” while engaged in a last 
conference with the Indians, whom he had little hope of conciliating, 
so insolent had their recent successes and their strong position made 
them, but whom he was desirous of sparing if he could. “ He had 


aiready completed the necessary military preparations to enforce | 


obedience to the conelusions of the Peace Commissioners,” 
General Order No. 3, which announces his death, 
‘after which he seems to have accompanied them to a last confer- 


says 


outside his military lines, but within view of the signal station.” 
The Commissioners appear to have told the Indians present at the 
interview that certain demands of theirs—made probably with no 
expectation of compliance, as the killing was already resolved upon 
—could not be complied with, and that the ultimatum of the Com- 
missioners must be accepted, whereupon Captain Jack called out 
‘all ready,” and the white men were at once fired upon, Jack kill- 


ing General Canby with a pistol bullet, which entered under the | 


eye. “Thus,” to quote General Sherman’s order again, “ perished 
one of the kindest and best gentlemen of this or any other country, 
whose civil equalled his military virtues.” He was indeed one of 
the American citizens whose careers have been a source of pride 
and consolation to the country. 


General Canby was a Kentuckian by birth who went to West 
Point from Indiana, his place of residence in 1835, graduating in 
1839. Thirty-four years he had been in the service. He began his 
fighting in the Seminole war, and afterwards was greatly dis- 
tinguished for bravery in Mexico. The outbreak of the rebellion 
found him in New Mexico, where the defection of his superiors left 
him in chief command of the loyal forces. With these he defeated 
his old subordinate Sibley, who was made a Confederate General, 
and led a force of Texans against his old commander, and he 
entirely cleared his sub-department, that of New Mexico, of rebels. 
After this; General Canby was with Secretary Stanton at the War 
Department ; in command in this city at the time of the draft riots 
of September, 1863; back again at the War Department, sincerely 
respected and trusted ; in command of the Military Division of the 
West Mississippi between May, 1864, and June, 1865, during which 
time he captured Mobile, and received the sword of General Richard 
Taylor, and afterwards that of General Kirby Smith, thus ending 
the war. Then he commanded wisely and skilfully, during recon- 
struction times, in the Department of the Gulf and that of Louisiana 
and Texas, showing himself, amid all his arduous and delicate 
duties, to be, as we gladly remember saying, ‘one of the glories of 
West Point ”—a cultivated, law-abiding, cool-headed soldier and 
governor. He was sent to Oregon for needed rest and quiet, and the 
General of the Army and the Interior Department were only too 
glad that a man of his skill, experience, and courage should have 
happened to be on the ground when the Modoc troubles came up. 
His sealp is now at Captain Jack’s belt, we suppose; and we hope 
there will be some reflection on this fact, among others, namely, that 
several hundreds of our estimable fellow-citizens—pious editors and 
members of the Indian Ring, rum and blanket and bacon sellers, 
Indian agents, and so on—are to-day rich men by reason of the sale 
of Colts, and Smith & Wessons and fixed ammunition to these Cap- 
tain Jacks and Boston Charlies. Canby is dead, but some of the 
rest of us are above want. 
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ragedy, however, to bring 


Twn ) 


It would be very absurd to allow the t 
what is known as the peuwce poliey of the Administration towards the 
Indians into contempt, as many people in the first moment of excite- 
ment seem disposed to do. That policy has not been tried long 
enough to test it thoroughly. The eflects of a century of ras- 
cality and cruelty cannot be wiped out by any 
wise, in four years nor in eight. 


policy, however 
Moreover, it cannot possibly be 
any be dls of 
men, however degraded, as wild animals, or to give them up as fair 
game to a gang of thieving, lying, cozening politicians calling t 


In so far as General Grant is 
trying to get the Indians to adopt a civilized life, and to proteet 
them from knavery, we do not well sec to be condemned. 
But one thing that is wrong in the policy of the Government, and 
what has led to the recent tragedy, is the 


selves “agents ” and “ contractors.” 
how he is 


practice of cousiderin 


, aie ; | roving tribes of Indians as sovereign powers, and negotiating with 
ence with the savage chiefs, and there met his death by treachery | , 


them as such with all the forms of diplomacy. This reached 
the last extremity of absurdity when General Canby sat down on 
behalf of the United States in conference with Captain Jack, 
Nasty Jim, Bogus Charley, Hooker Jim, and other worthies of the 
same kind, representing not even a tribe, but forty or fifty thieving 
eut-throats who were lurking behind the adjacent recks, and had 
for two months been bidding defiance to the Government and the 
laws. We ought not to bave needed this shocking affair to demon- 
strate the unwisdom as well as ludicrousness of proceedings of this 
sort. 

it, the repeal of all legislation exempting any persons living on tl 
United States soil from the operation of the laws of the land, the 
relegation of the Indians, like other people, to the jurisdiction of the 
courts and the pursuit of the sheriff; the treatment of all roving 
tribes as, what they are, bands of murderers and marauders, and the 
rigid and persistent presentation to them, without ifs or buts, of the 
alternative of agriculture or death, and the employment of such 
force as may make this alternative a dread reality. The pursuit 
of these people with such little detachments as we now employ is 
cruel to them and disereditable to us. 


The “ peace poliey ” needs, as a necessary accompaniment of 


Mr. Curtis's letter of resignation has been published during the 
week, and gives as the reason the fact that the circumstances 
under which several important appointments have recently been 
made, seemed to him to show an abandonment both of the letter 
and spirit of civii-service regulations. This drew a sort of 
(apparently) semi-official reply from the Washington Chronicle, 
according to which the cause of the difficulty was a difference of 
opinion, originating some time ago, between the President and Mr. 
Curtis—the President holding that the rules ought to be so modi- 
fied as to permit the transfer of officers from one branch of the ser- 
vice to another, which, in Mr. Curtis's view, would be hostile to the 
leading principles of reform, these requiring an officer’s retention in 
the discharge of the duties to which he is 
able assurance to him that his chance of promotion within his own 
field shall not be diminished by the intrusion of outsiders. The 
President’s view was, however, carried out in the Benedict case, in 
defiance of the rules ; whereupon Mr. Curtis resigned. 


trained, and the reason- 


The bad features in the Benedict case were, that the Deputy- 
Surveyor, after being nominated for the Surveyorship, was with- 
drawn from the Senate, without reason assigned ; that the members 
of the Ring here boasted or announced that the withdrawal was 
made in obedience to their wishes; that the committee appointed 
to select another appointee from among the Custom-house officers, 
never acted, or else that, without waiting for their report, the 
President appointed Mr. Sharpe, the Marshal of this District, to 
fill the vacancy, apparently under advice from the Ring managers. 
The answer made, or which would be mace, to all this is, we b>- 
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lieve, that Renedict’s name was withdrawn because it was found 
that Mr. Conkling would not consent to his nomination, which 
would, of course, carry an adverse vote in the Senate ; and that the 
Committee did not aet because Mr. Curtis was sick, and nobody 
else eared much about the matter; and that in the absence of any 
report from them the President, who did not care much about the 


matter either, without thinking very much of the rules, ap- 
pointed Mr. Sharpe, in accordance with Tom Murphy’s sugges- 
tion; in short, that the miscarriage was the result partly of misfor- 
tune and partly of carelessness, and showed no intentional disregard 
of the regulations on the President’s part, and that he is as zealous 
in the reform as ever; but that his zeal is tempered by the 
insouciance of the “average man,” of whom he is a fair represen- 
tative. Mr. Curtis has denied the difference of opinion with the 
President about the modification of the rules in an ‘interview ” 
with a Herald reporter. 





Messrs. Phelps, Dodge & Co. have finally settled their differ- 
ences with the Government, and have published a statement of the 
affair, which the public will read with sincere satisfaction, as it is 
a complete vindication. With it comes a letter from Judge Noah 
Davis, who was United States District Attorney when this trouble 
began, and whose testimony nobody will question. He says that 
the members of the firm from the first invited “‘ the closest scrutiny,” 
met the charge in “‘ a spirit of most perfect fairness and frankness,” 
at once put their books and papers into the hands of the Treasury 
Agent, and gave every assistance in the subsequent investigation. 
Hie says that he found there had been, during five years, a consider- 
able number of infractions of the revenue laws ‘‘ by the house,” but 
evidently without any intent to defraud; that these infractions left 
a million dollars’ worth of property exposed to forfeiture, though 
the value of the articleson which the under-valuation occurred was 
only $260,000, and that the firm, at his suggestion, agreed to pay in 
this sum in settlement, and this has been finally accepted. He adds 
that ‘‘in a business of many millions of dollars during the period 
of five years in which these irregularities had occurred, and during 
which they (the firm) had paid to the Government several millions 
of dollars in duties, the whole amount lost by the alleged fraud 
fell short of the sum of three thousand dollars”; and, to crown all, 
Judge Davis declares that he has since ascertained that the appli- 
cation of the rule under which the Messrs. Dodge made this under- 
valuation, has in other cases produced an over-valuation, “ under 
which the Government received duties beyond what would have 
been payable under the correct rule of valuation, to an amouut 
very considerably in excessgof the duties lost.” We propose to say 
something more about this remarkable case next week, because it 
furnishes a valuable illustration of the relation of the Government 
to the trade and industry of the country. 


We have received from Messrs. Williams & Guion a very 
energetic oral remonstrance for what they allege to be the in- 
justice done them by our paragraph of last week, in which we 
said that Captain Williams, of the steamer Atlantic, had been 
guilty of drunkenness on duty while in their employ, that 
‘“‘he was removed or allowed to resign,” but ‘the Williams 
and Guion officials then gave him a letter of recommendation, on 
the strength of which he got a command from the White Star Line.” 
What Messrs. Williams & Guion particularly complain of is the 
charge that they gave Williams a letter of recommendation, which 
they flatly deny; but they do not deny that he did get drunk on 
duty, and that in consequence of this he resigned, and would have 
been dismissed if he had not done so. The assertion that “the 
Williams & Guion officials” gave him a letter of recommendation 
we made on the strength of the Tribune’s report of an interview 
with Mr. Sparks, the manager of the White Star Line. Our error, 


it seems, lay in the use of the phrase “ Williams & Guion offi- 
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| cials.” Messrs. Williams & Guion form a firm on this side of the 


water, while the line is managed and the captains em- 
ployed on the other side by the firm of “Guion & Co.” Messrs. 
Williams & Guion, therefore, did not give Captain Williams 
a recommendation; but we now learn directly from Mr. Sparks 
that Mr. Stephen Guion, of the firm of Guion & Co., in Liverpool, 
‘particularly requested ” Mr. Ismay, in Liverpool, of the White Star 
Line, to take Captain Williams into their service, although he (Mr. 
Sparks) is not sure whether this request was made in the form of a 
letter or not. 





The result of Mr. Richardson’s claim that he had presumptive 
power to expand the currency—that is, to adulterate the coinage to 
the extent of nearly 7 per cent.—was that when he took office, 
after Mr. Boutwell’s resignation, the expansionists in Wall Street 
at once got up a tremendous “ squeeze,” for the purpose of making 
him ‘ come to the relief of the country,” or help to “ease the April 
settlements,” by issuing his “reserve greenbacks,” and for some 
days at the beginning of the month money was lent at the rate of 
about 300 per cent. per annum. Mr. Richardson, however, we are 
glad to say, came not, having either learnt wisdom since last fall, or 
not having the courage to carry out his views, and the pressure was 
falling off, when an attempt was made to enforce the usury laws by 
summoning large numbers of bankers and brokers before the Grand 
Jury to give evidence as to violations of them. As everybody in 
New York has during the last half-year violated them without the 
slightest scruple, whenever he had any occasion to do so, this is of 
course a kind of burlesque performance, and it makes the mainte- 
nance of the law by a community of adult business men a curious and 
somewhat puzzling problem. It is believed at this writing, however, 
that the enquiry by the Grand Jury will amount to a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, and lead to a repeal of the law at Albany, if not as regards 
the whole State, at least as regards this city. 





It is said that the complete history of the wine-cooler presenta- 
tion by our Government to the arbitrators, Staempfli, Itajuba, and 
Sclopis, is this: These gentlemen declined to receive any money 
from England and the United States, while Mr. Adams and Sir. A. 
Cockburn were paid a regular equivalent for their services. Under 
these circumstances, it seemed best to both Governments to make 
presents, in ackowledgm ent of the obligation they were under. The 
three foreign ambassadors will receive the usual diplomatic snuff- 
boxes from England as well as the plate from the United States. 
All things considered, it seems a pity that the thing should not 
have been made public at the outset, and much misunderstanding 
thus prevented. It would have been better, too, if no presents at 
all had been given, and regular salaries bad been taken; these are 
days in which the air is full of suspicion, and the practice of “ gift- 
taking” in these latitudes has been pushed to such an extreme limit 
that thereis alarge number of respectable people who have come to 
regard a present or any sort of a gift—particularly of a wine-cooler 
—as ‘on its face corrupt.” 





Mr. Robert Roosevelt, a member of Congress from one of our 
city districts, set an example, the other day, which constituents in 
other districts might be very glad to have their members follow. 
He made an address in which he taught his hearers some of the 
technical and routine difficulties which beset the new member ;‘and 
he made plainer than it has been to most people how entire a tyr- 
anny the majority of the House can exercise ; how ignorantly they 
vote; how powerful the Speaker is in virtue of his appointment of 
Standing Committees and Committees of Conference, and how des- 
potic and arrogant he can be if he so pleases. Mr. Roosevelt said, 
im so many words, that, wishing to speak on the report of the Poland 
Committee, he went to Mr. Blaine and asked to be recognized when 
he rose. Mr. Blaine said that he wished both sides to be heard, but 
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feared that ten minutes was all the time that Mr. Roosevelt could be 


allowed. He then, however, asked the latter what action he in- 
tended urging, and on Mr. Roosevelt’s replying that he intend- 
ed to urge the expulsion of some members whom the report 
recommended for that fate, Mr. Blaine said, “I fear I shall not 
he able to give you an opportunity ; ” and Mr. Roosevelt, often as he 
afterwards tried, could not catch the Speaker’s eye, and described 
himself to his audience as a victim of “ outrageous abuse of authori- 
ty.” Rules and orderly methods there must be in all such assemblages, 
and much must be left to the judgment of the presiding officer, 
and, although Mr. Roosevelt is a responsible person, and makes a 
grave charge against the adroit politician who has offended him, 
perhaps the only moral we need to draw is the indirect one that con- 
stituencies may easily set on foot too rapid “ rotation ” in the repre- 
sentation of their districts, and that it is a clear advantage to a Con- 
gressman not only to love his native country but to know the ropes, 
as the phrase goes. Mr. Roosevelt also enlightened his audience as 
to the “ previous question ” device, a brutal way of shutting off dis- 
cussion, only to be resisted by the barbarous practice of filibustering, 
calling the yeas and nays on the question of adjourning. By this 
rejoinder to the previous question, twenty-four men can indefinitely 
prevent the majority from doing anything. The gigantic power of 
the Speaker in appointing the committees, who each really make and 
pass the bills which annually go through a House seven-ienths of 
whose members do not know what they are voting on; the Speaker’s 
power thus to oblige monopoly companies ‘of jall sorts; the means 
which have been devised abroad for taking the yeas and nays me- 


chanically in a few seconds, thus saving much valuable time; the Con- | 


gressional habit of crowding business into the last ten days of a 


session—these are a few of the matters on which it would be well if | 17,033; under-oflicers, 48,073; surgeons, 1,679; paymasters, G81; 


clectors and candidates had a fuller and freer understanding. 





The prediction that Mormonism would not long survive the 
entry of the railroad into Utah and the invasion of the Gentile 
miner, and the advent of fashionable female apparel on the backs 
of the Gentile;women, appears to be in process of fulfilment. At the 
Spring Conference of the Latter-Day Saints, Brigham Young re- 
signed his position as trustee of the church, a position which made 
him paramount over its finances. He had previously resigned all 
his other offices; his successors have, we believe, been chosen; and 
he is reported to have divided his property among his wives and 
children. He has become old, he said, and the work should be laid 
on the shoulders of younger men. The fact is, however, that for two 
or three years now the Mormons have been restive under his leader- 
ship; 1873 is not 1847, and the diffusion of intelligence in our fron- 
tier countries within the last thirty years has been so enormous that 
we suppose another Joe Smith, or Sidney Rigdon, or Nauvoo, or 
Salt Lake City, with its band of Danites, and all the dense and 
dirty stupidity of Mormonism, could nchow again be possible. It 
is said that Young meditates a new settlement with some of his 
followers in Arizona or some other region further from civilization 
than Utah now is. Not the less, however, would it seem that the 
long-standing Utah disgrace is now at last soon to disappear from 
our contemporary history, and the prophet, priest, saint, and ad- 
ministrator is to give up the contest and take himself out of 
sight. 





The late Mr. Greeley made it a capital offence in Mr. Motley, 
when this gentleman represented the United States at the Court of 
St. James, that he had dukes at his dinner-table. But most Ameri- 
cans know enough of diplomacy to understand that the dinner-table 
is one of its favorite resources, and that a success may be assured 
by the mere fact of getting a duke for an after-dinner talk. <A 
notable instance of this dinner diplomacy was the new convention 
between Germany and France, lately signed at Berlin. Lord Odo 
Russell, the English Ambassador, gave a dinner, at which the Em- 
peror William and Viscomte de Gontaut Biron, the French Ambas- 
sador, were guests. The Emperor took occasion to be particularly 








gracious to Count Biron, and the latter, watching his opportunity, 
expressed the hope that his majesty would favor with his presenve 
the reception-concert to be given at the French Embassy, and added 
that he would gladly have made this a ball in honor of the Emperor, 
but the continued occupation of France was a barrier to such a 
festivity. With great cordiality the Emperor expressed his desire 
to evacuate France before the time stipulated by the last convention, 
and his readiness to listen to any proposals to that effect from the 
French Government. Count Biron at once telegraphed this table- 
talk to Paris, and shortly received the new terms of President 
Thiers. A few days later, March 12, the throne-speech to the 
Reichstag expressed the hope that the time was not distant when 
the financial condition of the French Government, so rapidly cdevel- 
oping, would warrant the entire evacuation of French territory 
earlier than was at first anticipated. On the lthof March the new 
convention to this effect was signed by the two governments, and on 
the evening of the same day the Emperor and Empress appeared at 
Count Biron’s reception, where the former attracted the attention of 
the company by his marked courtesies to the Ambassader and his 
family. Thus the by-play of social diplomacy canie in to smeoth the 
lingering asperities of war. 

The burden of the Emperor’s speech at Berlin, on the opening 
of the Reichstag, was the care of the fortresses, the development of 
the navy, the increase of pay to the army, and the nurture in every 
way of the defensive power of the nation, so that Germany, like the 


| strong man armed, may keep her palace and her goods in peace. 





The army of the German Empire, upon the peace basis for 1873-4, is 
fixed at 401,659 men, at a total cost of 90,373,275 thalers. Ollcers, 


horses, 96,152. A third company is to be added to each artillery 
train. In addition to these ninety millions for the army, the Gov- 
ernment calls for sixty-eight millions for the fortresses, of. which 
nine millions are for Cologne, eight millions for Kénigsberg, ten mil- 
lions for Wilhelmshaven, seven millions for Posen, five millions for 
Thorn, four millions for the lower Elbe, five millions for the lower 
Weser, and the remainder for points less exposed to attacks 
from without. The speedy capture of many of the smaller forts in 
France demonstrated that the strengthening of fortifications had not 
kept pace with the improvements in artillery, and it is proposed to 
transform the principal fortresses of Germany in accordanee with 
the exigencies of modern warfare. 

The Russian expedition against Khiva is supposed to have, by 
this time, started, but nothing very certain is known about its 
route and composition. That it will not much, if at all, exceed 
five thousand men, with forty pieces of artillery in all, is generally 
coneeded, but this will be an abundantly strong force, once it 
reaches the Khivan oasis—the defences of the place being contemp- 
tible. Vambéry, writing in the Revwe des Deux Mondes, estimates 
the force the Khan can put in the field at 25,000 men, but this would 
be wholly irregular cavalry, which might harass the columns in the 
line of march in the desert, but could do nothing to save the capital. 
As regards the routes to be pursued Vambéry says: there are four, 
varying in length from five hundred to a thousand miles, and the 
story from St. Petersburg is, that the force is to advance in four 
divisions—one along each of these routes, and to continue on 
reaching the oasis. He treats this, however, as ridiculous, and 
evidently thinks five times as many men necessary. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, on the other hand, lecturing before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, declares himself satisfied that the expedition 
will advance along one route only, the easiest one along the shores 
of the Aral to the Oxus, and in successive divisions. Meantiine, it 
is reported from St. Petersburg that trouble has broken out in the 
household of the Khan, who has been executing and imprisoning 
right and left the officials most hostile to Russia, has released the 
Russian prisoners, and sent them to meet the column advar cing 
from Orenburg. 





“PEDERALISM” IN SPAIN, 





t Spanish Revolution took place, very few persons, 

; wined that federalism would prove the worst 

enemy of the new régime, and fewer still had formed an adequate 
idea of what federalism means in the newest political vocabu- 
lary of European radicals. In the mouths of Republicans like 
Castelar and Figueras, it is a very harmless word, describing 
simply that division of political power of which the governments of 
Switzerland and the United States furnish the most striking modern 
examples; and, taken in this sense, there is not much in the term 


for enlightened and patriotic men to quarrel over. Whether all the 
powers of government shall be concentrated in one organization, 
oer divided in certain proportions among several, is after all in a 
rreat degree a question of detail, if the fundamental principles of 
the government are well settled and generally agreed upon. But 
the Spanish Republicans, properly so called, are not only, as Senor 
Figueras somewhat sadly admitted in his speech the other day, a 
small minority of the nation, who have been indebted for their pre- 
sent supremacy to a happy combination of accidents rather than 
te the deliberate action of public opinion, but they are not by any 
means agreed among themselves as to the basis of social order. In 
other words, the “ Federalists,” who to all appearance constitute 
‘the bone and sinew” of the Republican party, not only do not 
want a unitarian republic, administered by scholars and gentlemen 
at Madrid, with the.aid of a large standing army and on the 
soundest principles of political econumy, but they do not believe at 
all in the ideal of social order cherished by the Republican leaders. 
‘They differ from the latter not only in thinking that Castile and 
Aragon and Catalonia and the rest ought to have governments of 
their own, but in thinking that the aim of government should be to 
reorganize society on a more equitable basis. In fact, they are much 
farther in advance of Castelar than he was of King Amadeus. He 
wanted to protect property in one way—Amadeus in another; 
whereas the Federalists believe the protection of property as at pre- 
sent a crime against humanity. In fact, Sefor Castelar and his 
friends have travelled thus far, as we ventured to predict at the 
outset that they would, on the sorrowful road on which M. Lamar- 
tine preceded them in 1848, and with somewhat the same result. 
They have got rid of the monarchy with great ease, but in doing so 
they have raised devils which they can neither lay nor satisfy, and 
they have, in carrying out the revolution, made one great mistake 
into which * the friends of order,” or “ moderate republicans,” in 
France never fell, in disorganizing the army. One of the most 
striking features of all the French revolutions since the first has 
been the abstinence of the army from all share in bringing them 
about; and, as a general rule, the army, when handled vigorously 
and energetically, has never shown any reluctance in resisting them. 
In fact, the French troops have, on the whole, preserved the funda- 
mental principle of military morality—obedience to the powers that 
be—with extraordinary tenacity; and this virtue, without which an 
army becomes a pure and unmitigated curse, has really made the 
French soldier, on more than one oceasion, the saviour of French 
society. He has not * meddled in politics” except at the command 
of the civil ruler or “chief of the state.” In each successive 
revolution, too, all parties have taken pains to preserve the 
army and its discipline intact amid the prevailing disorder. 

In Spain, on the other hand, the army has long ago “ gone into 
politics.” Most Spanish generals of distinction have, for more than 
haifa century, been more politicians than soldiers, and no political 
revoluiion has occurred or been attempted during that period in 
which portions of the regular troops have not been found on both 
sides, and many abortive “ pronunciamientos ” have been the work 
‘f a restless officer with one or two regiments at his back. The 


consequence is that Spanish politicians of the best type, men like 
the present Republican leaders, profoundly distrust the army; and 
the leaders of the Republican party evidently did not feel sure of 
their republic a single day after the departure of the king until 


they had in some way crippled the military foree. This they did 
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very effectually by abolishing the conscription and preparing to 
arm “ the people” or the national guard with breech-loaders. The 
abolition of the conscription, of course, ought not to have affected 
the discipline of the men now in the service, but, with the usual per- 
versity of events, it did. In fact, it seems to have spread insubordi- 
nation through the whole force. Men who had been forced into the 
ranks naturally asked why, if the principle of the conscription was 
bad, it should be allowed to operate in their case any longer, and, if 
volunteering was the proper mode of recruiting the force, why they 
should be shut out from its benefits. The officers, on the other 
hand, however indifferent they might feel about the mode in which 
their soldiers were procured, saw in the suddenness of this reform 
not only a proof of Government distrust of them, but a striking 
warning of the uncertainty of their future. That under these cir- 
cumstances the desertion and mutiny of whole battalions and regi- 
ments, and the spread of Carlism among the officers, should form 
the leading incidents of Spanish telegrams, is not to be wondered at. 

The disorganization of the army has thus brought the Govern- 

ment face to face with one of the most unpleasant facts of the situa- 
tion—a fact which can, it would appear, only be dealt with by mili- 
tary force. Not only are they compelled to give the northern 
provinces up to Carlist raids and excesses, but they are compelled 
to witness the experiment of “‘ federalism ” put into practical opera- 
tion in many districts in spite of them, and amidst the wildest dis- 
order—disorder which in some places seems to threaten social dis- 
solution. This “federalism ” has now become a distinct plank in 
the Socialist platform, although it was never prominently heard of 
until the reign of the Commune in Paris. What it proposes is 
neither more nor less than the splitting up of the nation into a mul- 
titude of small communities—cities, towns, and villages—almost or 
totally exempt from the interference of any central authority, and 
this not with the view of better administering local affairs, in 
one sense of the term, but with the view of giving the local majority 
more complete control of the local property. The new Federalists 
would, in short, have no political unit so large that a trades-union, 
or committee of workingmen, could not readily manage it by fixing 
wages, dividing profits, keeping down riches, or generally regu- 
lating the lives of the inhabitants ; and their political idealis now a 
collection of these units, mutually independent, and perfectly secure 
against interference from the outside on the part of armies or great 
social agglomerations of any kind. They tried hard after this ideal 
in Paris, and in some of the cities of Southern France, in 1871, and 
actually declaimed with so much unction against “centralization” 
as to persuade some of our great publicists over here, such as Mr. 
3en. Butler and Mr. Wendell Phillips, that what they were aiming 
at was “‘ municipal independence ” as Samuel Adams and Dr. Frank- 
lin understood it. What they were really aiming at was achance of 
dealing with rich men on principles of pure ‘“ equity,” without in- 
terference from constitutions interpreted by the courts or police 
sent down by the general Government. 

The Federalists are, in fact, now opening the eyes of many 
estimable gentlemen in Spain, as the Communists opened the eyes 
of a good many estimable gentlemen in France. Castelar and 
Figueras are finding out chat they are by no means in the front rank 
of “‘ advanced thinkers,” and the beautiful picture they draw of Spain, 
as they would wish to see her, is in the eyes of other Republicans only 
a dreary waste, which has to be traversed before the promised land 
can be reached. These gentlemen, in fact, like a great many other 
progressive politicians, seem to have been ignorant, when they 
took charge of their country, of the enormous change in the political 
ideals and aspirations of the working-classes which the last thirty 
years have wrought. They have gone on dreaming about a “re- 
public,” meaning thereby universal suffrage without a king, just 
as the previous generation went on dreaming about constitu- 
tional monarchy, and flattering themselves, and trying to flatter 
others, that a panacea for the ills of modern society was to be found 
in a change of the form of government; and hence the pans, 
embraces, and “ hailings” which marked the flight of poor Amadeus 
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—the fact being that the nihil of Spanish society, like the portion 
of every European society, which detests kings, detests just as much 
the kind of government which middle-class Republicans, whether in 
Europe or America, would set up in their stead. It is this dis- 
like of existing social arrangements, the profound belief of a 


large body of the poor that poverty can be cured by the strong | 


hand, which constitutes the most important and most danger- 
ous element in the problem of modern politics, and it consti- 
tutes the one great fact with which politi¢al reformers have 
to deal. To any one who seriously considers the nature and bearings 
of this fact, the rejoicings of some of our brethren over the expulsion 
of a king, and the setting up of a president, while the social, moral, 
and mental condition of the population remains unchanged, have 
something very melancholy about them. 


A THIRD STAGE OF CONSTITU TION-M AKING. 


rage new constitution adopted by Ilinois, the deliberations of the 
convention in Pennsylvania, and now the amendments pro- 
posed by Governor Hoffman’s Constitutional Commission to the 
constitution of New York, all point in the same direction. They 
indicate very clearly that the country has begun to enter on its 
third stage in constitution-making—a stage to be marked by very 
novel features. In the Constitution of the United States we have 
the fossil type of the first period. In it we easily distinguish the 
highly “ differentiated” organs called legislative, judicial, and exe- 
cutive, ‘ each independent within its own sphere,” and all deriving 
their powers from the consent of a small body of native-born and 
well-to-do electors. The terms of office are long, and the tenure 
of office secure; the final arbiter of all domestic disputes is the 
judiciary. The type is evidently foreign; it is English, with such 
adaptations as different circumstances of political climate and soil— 
or, as anaturalist might say, “‘ the environment”—have made neces- 
sary. -We find the same type in most of the old thirteen colonies. 
In the New York constitution of 1846 we have a second fossil type. 
In this the basis of suffrage has become almost universal, the judiciary 
has become elective, terms of office are short, and though many 
resemblances to the old type still exist, it is evident the funda- 
mental principle of the new one is radically different. The judi- 
ciary, the legislature, and the executive have ceased to be highly 
“‘ differentiated,” and have in consequence lost their vigor. This 
has been reabsorbed as it were by “the people,” who are unwilling 
any longer to part with it, except for very brief intervals. They 
have, to be sure, retained the representative machinery, but their 
representatives are rather to be regarded as delegates than as any- 
thing else. It is the type of pure democracy. This type, too, is 
an importation, but this time it comes from France, not England. 
The third period has now begun, and the type, so far as it can 
yet be seen, is very different from cither of the two preceding it. 
For the third time within a century, the People come together to 
deliberate upon their basis of government, and perhaps the most 
noticeable thing about their deliberations and their votes is a gene- 
ral agreement that, during the past thirty years, they have them- 
selves been abusing the power which thirty years before they gave 
to themselves. In no historical constitutional movement has this 
before been the case. In England, in France, in Italy, in Germany, 
the progress of society from one condition to another has almost 
always (we must indeed except such modern adininistrative reforms 
as those of Stein and Scharnhorst in Germany) been accomplished 
by a struggle between classes whose interests contlicted—between 
king and nobles, nobles and commons, church and state. But we 
have abolished classes, and the only dangerous power with which 
we find ourselves face to face is the power we have given ourselves. 
The third period of constitution-makinf in this country has already 
for its distinguishing trait the effort of the people to take away from 
themselves or from their representatives some of this power. The 
new Illinois constitution is chiefly remarkable for the facet that it 
puts an end to special legislation; or, in other words, the people 
find that they cannot elect men who have sutlicient honesty to be 
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entrusted with the discretion which spevial legislation requires. 
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| tion is one of the main objects of the Pennsylvania reformers, and 





in the amendments proposed to the constitution of New Yo 
find that the legislature is prohibited from passing private or sp 
cial acts in some eighteen different classes of cases. 

The same distrust of the legislature 
cellence—is curiously shown in the “ Proposed Amendments ” by thy 
provision that “no bill shall become a law after the final 
ment of the legislature unless approved by the 
thirty days after such adjournment,” and by 


the popular tiedy par ea 


vovernol 
a2 multitude ef pro 


sions with regard to the order of legislative proceedings—the * read 
ings,” the “yeas and nays,” titles, amendments, and so ga, which 
have in reality the very goed reasen for their adoption net only that, 


as the Commission says, it is impossible for senators and menibers 
of the assembly to understand, in the 
business, in a becoming manner “ what they are 
even when they do understand it, they cannot be trust od to 


they ought. This sufficiently appears in the report of the et 


tremendous Dress or — ale 
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scenes of any legislature. The last legislative adjournment too! 
place at Harrisburg. The following paragraph gives a fair idea ei 
the evils with which constitutional conve ntions and com! h 

to deal: 

“Disgraceful as are always the closing days of a session at Harrisbur 
this year’s performance caps the climax. With a reckless, riotous ru hill 
alter bili, resolution after resolution, was brought forward and put through 
nobedy knowing exactly what was done or left undone; and endless, ot 
course, will be the sins of omission and Commission discoverable when w 








come to review the scenes of the struggle. The bills poured in by swarms, 
by shoals, on the day before adjournment; and Bre. might as well have 
been passed in a lump for all the deliberate attention they got. The press 
report of the proceedings, stating the case in the mildest form, cays that 
things were done ‘ with such remarkable celerity that bills of three, i 

five printed pages in length were passed by their titles in about this 

utes. In many cases the rapidity was so great as to prevent the reperters 
from obtaining the titles s: tis wtorily, and it was, of course, out of the ques 
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“To establish the boundaries of the congressional districts, the appor- 





tionment bill adopted at the last session having d to rec the Laeeu 
tive approval; to provide for the election of a state treasurer, under the pro- 
visions of the recently adopted constitutional amendment; to adopt a plan 
for the reorganization of the militia; to enact a general law defining the lia- 
bility of property to taxation, as well as laws to regulate the sale of inflam 
mable oils, and tor other similar purposes: t end the oppres 0] 
law: and to give the citizens of P: ) » chance for fair ¢ onu® 





and honest juries "— 





it did as a matter of fact pass an apportionment bill which is an 
“outrageous gerrymander”; by “ blundering” and “ bungling,” it 
left the State without any treasurer at all for the coming year; it 


satisfaction to 
into. better 


passed a militia bill which ‘does not seem to give 


anybody “; the exemption law “might have been put 


shape ’; ** the oil inspection bill” and two or three * other inspec- 
tion bills, and other schemes, some of which succeeded and some 
failed, were contemptible frauds”; and the remaining duties were 


left unperformed. 

The general distrust of the popular machinery is 
dicated by propositions like these made by the 
sion—Art. VIII., Sees. 10, 11: 


Neither the credit nor the money of the State shall be given or loaned 
to or in aid of any association, corporation, or private undertaking. T thi 4 
section shall not, however, prevent the legislature from makin a a pro- 
vision for the education and support of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
juvenile delinquents, as to it may seem proper. Nor shall it apply to any 
fund or property now held or which may ecsatien be Geld by the State for 
educational purposes. 


still further in- 


New York Commis- 





‘“‘No county, city, town, or village shall, hereafter, give any money or 
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property, or loan its money or credit, to or in aid of any individual, associa- 


tion, or corporation, or become, directly or indirectly, the owner of stock in 
or bouds of any association or corporation, nor shall any such county, city, 
town, or village he allowed to incur any indebtedness, except for county, 
city, town, or village purposes. This section shall not prevent such county, 


city, town, or village from making such provision for the aid or support of 
its poor as may be authorized by law ’— 

and still more openly in Art. XV., Sec. 3, in which the very valuable 
amendment is proposed that in every incorporated city there shall 
be a board of audit, elected by ail the taxpayers who have property 
assessed at $250, and that the assent of this beard shall be neces- 
sary to the passage of every resolution involving the expenditure of 
money—the first recognition that we have seen of the real character 
of a modern city. The legislative power of the common council in 
cities—a power which we have heard described by a politician of 
the old school as that of a chamber which “ never in the experience 
of the race—no, never in that of the Gothic or the Slavic, or any of 
the white-haired races, has been dispensed with ”—thaf, too, is to be 
dune away with. 

The judiciary and the executive, on the other hand, are not 
popular bodies, and we may see the same general tendency to re- 
strict popular power, and place it in other than “ popular” hands, 
in the adoption of the “ judiciary article” in this State in 1869, 
which lengthened judicial terms, increased judicial power, and re- 
quired the legislature to “ provide for submitting” to the people, 
‘‘at the general election in the year eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three,” the question whether in future part or all of the judicial 
offices shall not be filled by appointment instead of election. In the 
same way, the new Commission proposes that “judicial officers 
of courts not of record, in the several cities of the State, having a 
population of not less than three hundred thousand, shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, with the consent of the Senate, for a term 
of four years.” 

In the same way, teo, the Commission proposes that the Gov- 
ernor shall hold office for three years instead of two; that at extra- 
ordinary sessions of the legislature no subjects shall be acted on 
except such as he recommends; that in money-bills he may veto 
particular items, while approving the rest. The Commissioners say 
with commendable frankness that 

“In regard to extending the term of office of the Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to three years, the change would be in accordance with 
general public sentiment, and would advance the interests of the State, by 
obviating too frequent changes in policy and offices, and, in some degree, 
increasing the respectability and dignity of the offices.” 

‘Yen thousand dollars is proposed as the Governor’s salary, and 
four thousand as that of the Lieutenant-Governor. In cities, mayors 
are to have the power of appointment, subject to confirmation by 
the aldermen, and heads of departments are vested with power to 
appoint and remove the subordinate officers. 

Critics who stickle for distinctions may say that there is here to be 
seen no tendency to restrict the power of the “ people,” but only to 
impose restrictions on the legislature and to increase the power of 
the executive and judiciary. But when the people solemnly pro- 
claim, as they have by constitutional votes in Illinois, that they 
cannot select legislators good enough to be allowed a general dis- 
cretion as to the subjects on which they legislate, and that they 
cannot select good judges by means of frequent elections, they do 
in so far confess their own incompetence, and relinquish power, just 
as individuals do in private life, because they have too much to use 
well. 

When we consider what, from a historical point of view, the 
executive (with his appoimtees, the judiciary) is, and what, in 
actual fact, “* The People” is, we shall see that the new movement 
now going on to restrict and curtail the popular powers granted 
thirty years ago, is merely a repetition of a very old and familiar 
movement which has been taking place in all countries fer many 
eenturies. The “executive” is the historical sovereign. ‘‘ The 

People” is the actual sovereign. The executive in English history 
is the crown, and the growth of liberty in the Anglo-Saxon world 


was the result of a long struggle between the old sovereign and his ; 





subjects. At last the struggle ended, and the subjects became 
themselves sovereign. But when they became so, their minds were 
so imbued with the lessons they had learnt during the long conflict 
that their principal aim in forming a new government in this coun- 
try was to guard against encroachments from that branch of the 
government which theoretically represented their old enemy, wholly 
overlooking the fact that the real sovereign they had to dread and 
guard against was themselves. They therefore made a determined 
onslaught upon the new executive and the new judiciary, thinking 
liberty perfeetly seeure if the people were only sure that there 
should be no one above to trample on and abuse them. But, in 
reality, it was the People who had become sovereign, and the 
People who were to be dreaded in the new order. Therefore it is 
that we find that our predecessors of the Jeffersonian schcol of 
Democracy, in weakening the executive and the judiciary and 
strengthening the legislature, were in reality strengthening the 
sovereign, and making the same kind of mistake that would be 
made in England to-day if reformers were to suppose that, because 
the Queen selects a committee of the House of Commons as a min- 
istry, she therefore is the source of the power by which that cem- 
mittee governs. It has always been a fundamental maxim of poli- 
tics that any sovereign who has absolute power will before long 
abuse it—whether he be a king, an emperor, a house of peers, or a 
dictator. It remained for America to strengthen and confirm tlie 
truth of the maxim by demonstrating that it is equally true where the 
sovereign is a sovereign people. In other countries abuses of power 
by the sovereign have been met by revolutions, by popular risings, 
by the transfer of power from one centre to another. With us these 
remedies are no longer possible, for we are ourselves both sovereign 
and subjects. ‘The only means of relief left us are those left to in«di- 
vidual men who abuse their freedom by extravagance—that of im- 
posing, of our own free-will, restraints upon ourselves. This is the 
real meaning of the elevation of “the respectability and dignity ” of 
the executive and judiciary, as well as the curtailment of legislative 
power, which mark the opening of the third period of constitution- 
making in the United States. 


SOME FRENCH SALONS. 
Paris, March 28. 

: en study of French society has at all times seemed very interesting to 

foreigners. We like to read in Walpole’s correspondence a lively ac- 
count of French society at the time of Madame Dudeffant; it is a great pity 
that no writer as yet has given us a faithful and detailed account of the 
Directory period. I presume that the society which was adorned by Madame 
Récamier and by Madame Tallien was not very unlike Parisian society at 
the present moment. Then, as now, after very tragical events, all the social 
elements were for a moment mixed and almost blended together. The elas- 
ticity of the French mind is such that, after two years of depression, the 
instinct of sociability has become once more triumphant, and, in a certain 
sense, Paris has never perhaps been so gay as it is now; at any rate, I have 
never seen it under such extraordinary colors, so well worthy of close obser- 
vation. The present state of society is, so to speak, the social representa- 
tion of the political state of things; it may be called the “truce of Bor- 
deaux” of the monde. For the first time, all parties have a legal right to 
aspire to the direction of the country ; the Republicans enjoy the Republic 
de facto, the Monarchists enjoy the Monarchy in ovo ; M. Grévy, the Speaker 
of the National Assembly, who represents perhaps even better than M. 
Thiers this curious political combination of forces, cannot give a dinner with- 
out balancing the Right and the Left in the list of his guests. After the 
Commune, passions ran so high that it was next to impossible to bring to- 
gether the men of opposite parties; but now a modus vivendi has been 
found, and Republicans and Monarchists are seen in many places together. 

Among the most brilliant receptions of the winter have been, for instance, 
those of the Minister of Foreigi Affairs, M. de Rémusat, and nobody was 
better placed to form a connecting link between the various elements of 
society. Madame de Rémusat by her connections is united to the oldest 
families of France, but the blood of Lafayette is in her veinr—she isa Liberal 
as well as her husband; and though they have both belonged till the present 
time to the Orleanist party, they are quite at bome in the Republic of M. 
Thiers. Besides the diptomatie bedy, which naturally is always a great 
centre of attraction. the e may be seen in Madame de Rémusat’s rooms the 
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representatives of all the old parties, as well as Republicans even of the 
deepest dye. Count Arnim, with his high forehead and his inquisitive eye, 
will be near some deputy of Gambetta’s party ; an Arago will be announced 
immediately after a Clermont-Tonnerre ; people look at each other with 
some curiosity. The scene is very much like a premiére (a first representa- 
tion) at some theatre, where the ladies of society turn their glasses on the 
ladies of the half-world, and where the young dandies stare at such men as 
Dumas the younger, About, or the most famous critics and dramatic authors. 
It may also be compared to the short truce of two armies, when the officers 
are allowed to mix and exchange newspapers and cigars. A deep feeling of 
hostility is felt running under the soft manifestations of worldly politeness. 
I saw a lady the other day shudder when she heard the servant announcing 
M. Challemel-Lacour, the deputy who wrote at Lyons the famous note, 
“Shoot all these men,” on the margin of a report. But M. Challemel- 
Lacour has been a professor in the university, he is a scholar, and is quite 
capable of playing his part in a salon. 

At M. de Réemusat’s receptions, as well as at all the official receptions, 
ouly one element is missing: the Bonapartists are not invited by the Minis- 
ters of M. Thiers. But the Empire had lasted so long that they had become 
quite an important element in French society. The diplomats, who for 
years have been in relation with them, cannot drop them completely ; but 
it is only in their houses that they are to be met. Princess Orloff, who lives 
in the heart of the Faubourg St. Germain, receives more than any other 
member of the diplomatic body; and [I saw a few days ago, at one of her 
routs, the too famous Due de Gramont, for the first time since the war. All 
eyes were directed on him—on the tall and majestic form of the man who 
had played with the destinies of France with a levity worthy of the younger 
days of his famous ancestor. Not far from him was Marshal Canrobert, so 
long an intimate friend of the Emperor, still respected for the great courage 
he displayed at the battles before Metz. You can hardly take a step in one 
of these reunions without meeting some suggestive name or person. Here 
is the Comte de Paris talking to some deputy on the book he has just pub- 
lished on the condition of the workingmen in America; not far from him 
glides the Duchesse de Mouchy, who is a Murat, and who regretsin her heart 
the glories of the Imperial court. That young officer yonder, Count Beugnot, 
was with General Lecomte in the Rue des Rosiers on the 10th of March, 
when the old general was shot; he himself barely escaped, and came back 
to Versailles with his uniform in rags. This old general with the white 
beard is the silent Governor of Paris, Ladmirault, who is answerable for the 
maintenance of order in the communistic capital. These gentlemen, covered 
with crosses and ribands of all colors, are quite unknown ; and they are seen 
bowing to their Ministers, who have not even the little riband of the Legion 
of Honor. The other night, at the new Prefecture of Police, I glanced a 
moment though the window, and saw the ruins of all the palaces and houses 
which have been burnt round the Sainte Chapelle, and wondered how the 
noble spire had been saved. Was it possible! all these flowers, and this 
music, and this quiet urbanity—was it only the dream of an hour? In this 
palace of the police, I could not help remembering a day when I was riding 
on the plateau of Chatillon, and met a poor woman who was crying hysteri- 
cally. She was the wife of a policeman, had run away from Paris, and was 
finding her way to Versailles, ignorant of the fate of her husband. How 
distant all these memories seem already, and, if it were not for the awful 
skeletons of our palaces, how unreal all this seems now! We have all heard 
of the bails des victimes after the Terror; we alsothave eur balls, where the 
victims of yesterday meet the victims of to-morrow. 

One of the finest and most hospitable houses in Paris is the hétel of the 
Countess Duch&tel, the widow of one of the last Ministers of Louis Philippe. 
The magnificent collection of pictures would be enough to attract anybody ; 
and besides, this salon has the privilege of uniting the Orleanist and the 
Legitimist society. It is in such places that you can better understand the 
difficulties of the Orleanist party, which, by its principles, is almost drawn 
to the Republican side, while socially it has always been drawn towards the 
Legitimists. And the Legitimists, unfortunately, have the most untractable 


leader in the person of the Comte de Chambord. For many months the hope _ 


of a complete fusion between the two branches of the royal family was 
naturally the occasion of the most cordial fusion of two societies which before 
had little in common. The young duchesses and marchionesses of the noble 
faubourg were only too glad to abandon the solitary and gloomy salons 
where their mothers had cherished for years the fires ef hatred against modern 
France, modern ideas, and 1330; the handsome Duchesse de Larochefoucault- 
Bisaccia opened her house, which was once guarded like the paradise of Legi- 
timacy, to the colleagues of her husband in the Chamber. The Legitimists 
are, socially speaking, such an important element in French society that 
this fusion was quite an event initself. The Liberals, to their great delight, 
found that there were mavy men in the Legitimist camp who were very open 
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to progressive ideas; the Legitimists,in their turn, found that the Liberals 
were not all of the school of the Commune; but this happy union did ot last 
long, and the letters of the Comte de Chambord have again disunited the 
ranks of the monarchical army. Thefconnections which have been formed 
will, however, not be broken immediately. 

Among the private houses which a foreigner ought to take especi 
care to visit, if he can, is that of M. Guizot. The old veteran lives in a very 
modest apartment, but every Thursday evening you can meet there all 
the distinguished in every rank of literature, of polities, aud of fashiou. The 
rooms are so small that all the visitors can hardly remain a long time, so 
that there is a constant succession of visitors. M. Guizot receives every body 
with a grace you would hardly expect from such astern statesman. Le is 
still handsome, very erect, and he has an affable word for all. [tis quite the 
custom there, as itis at M. Thiers’s, to form a nucleus round him, and to hear 
him talk upon some topic of the day. What M. Guizot does every week 
M. Thiers does every night; he is ever ready to talk on every subject. 
There is hardly any conversation at his house, it is a long monologue ; his 
visitors, as in the dialogues of Plato, are only expected to furnish lim: a sub 
ject. The powers of M. Thiers as a causcur are certainly very remarkabl 
and at the time when I used to see him at the Place Saint Georges, T Liked 
particularly to hear him talk on art. It is perhaps a failing of mine, but | 
have always preferred reading the American Constitution, or even the tek 
grams in the newspapers, to hearing empty discussions upon the question of 
the Upper Chamber or the prerogative of the Executive power. Polities, of 
course, play at present a great part in the conversation of our salons, and 
visit to the Assembly is quite an attraction for the ladies of fashion. Ba 
even politics in conversation ought to be lightly touched, on the old pri: 
ciple: “ Glissez, n'appuyez pas.” On the whole, Ido not find that our es 
of a pseudo-republic has made French society more vulgar or coarse; it has 
added some valuable elements to its composition, and added something more 
piquent to its contrasts. There is a foundation of urbanity ia the Frey 
character which, 1 hope, will not be altered by any revolution. 


‘ 


SIGNOR SELLA AND HIS CABINET * 
Fiorencrk, March 15 

HE present Italian Cabinet may be styled a government which, poi 

tically speaking, represents the advanecd Liberal party. socially ul 
middle classes, and provincially, if I may say so, reaction against exclusive 
Tuscanism. Nominally, it is presided over by an honest mediocrity, an ex 
doctor of Casale, a small provincial town, S. Lanza, a veteran of the old 
bourgeois Opposition of Piedmont. But the real soul of it is the Minister ot 
Finance, S. Sella, by profession a geologist, a man of modest origin, but 
who has acquired wealth by industry and rigid economy. Three others 0} 
the Ministers, S. Castaguola for commerce, Admiral Ribotty for the 
navy, General Ricotti for war, are also Piedmontese, and thus give a decided 
preponderance in the Cabinet to that province, as well as to the hourgeois 
class they all belong to. S. de Faleo and S. de Vineenzi are Neapolitans, 
and also belovg to the Centre of the House and the cultivated middle classes 
of society. The former consorieria, with its decidedly Freneh and semi 
clerical tendencies, finds its representative in one man only, 8. Visconti- 
Venosta, an elegant young Lombard, clever, insinuating, bigh-bred, timid, 
and serving on the whole as a species of mora! clog to the rest of the Cabinet. 
It is easy to imagine how haughtily the political men who had held cflice 
from 1861 to 1869 must look down upon the seli-taught parvenus of the 
present Adniinistration, in the proud self-consciousness of superior scholar- 
ship, noble origin, and more elegant appearance. Nor is it difficult to under- 
stand their disappointment when they see those very Ministers whom they 
allowed to take office by sheer tolerance, in the secure conviction that the) 
would not be able to hold it for a fortnight, and must ultimately have to 
give back the helm into their own experienced steering hands—whenp, I ray, 
they see these very men keep their seats successfully longer than any «f 
their own party ever could manage to do. And yet they feel they cannct 
do away with them, for the coalition against the conserteria and its wide- 
spread unpopularity is in full foree. Nor is the Left, under the leadership of 
that clever old war-horse, Ratazzi, who has gone over to them with armes e¢ 
bayages since the unfortunate Mentana episode, of which he alone was the 
cause, any better able to overthrow the present Cabinet. 

So we have the situation as follows: When the Ministers propose a radi- 
cal measure, it is but natural that the Radicals should think themselves alone 
justified in taking such a measure, and when they suggest a moderate law, 
the Moderates are persuaded that it would have been much better for them 
to have proposed it themselves—both parties of course considering the Min- 
isters as thieves who have stolen from them their own ideas, of which they 
imagine they have a sort of monopoly. Meanwhile, each side is afraid that, 
if the present Ministry falls, it will be their antagonists who will replace it, 
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in ¢ n of which they finally let it subsist. Now, as there is one 
ma t energy in the Cabinet—and as energy is the only thing want- 
ing to ft Itali te make them superior statesmen—the policy followed 
| G ent has till now been most suecessful. Everybody is tacitly 
persuaded that it was S. Sella’s energetic velo which prevented Italy from 
hurrvine to the cue of France and to her own ruin in 1°70; that it was 
he who f | the Ning and his own colleagues to enter Rome; who urged 
the Minister of Justice to present the law on the Roman Convents, as he for- 


i] 


merly presented that on the guarantees for the Pope’s spiritual independence 
$s; whosupported the Minister of War in his demand 
for a serions augmentation ard consolidation of the army; finally, that it 
among all the twelve Italian finance Ministers, insisted 
Now, it is certainly not surprising that 
there should be no love lost upon S. Sellain Italy ; for when a man has the 
priests and taxpayers against him in this country, he may say that he has 
a'l the world against him. As, besides, he continues to estrange the refined 
aristocrats of the Moderate party by his coarse and sardonic ways, he has 
finally succeeded in gaining for himselfa greater amount of unpopularity than 
any man in the country, while he remains as indispensable as he is disliked, 
precisely because every one here is conscious of lacking the energy and morale 
:, and because the results of a financial policy which 
has succeeded in restoring order into the most dilapidated financial situation 
a state ever had, naturally impress themselves deeply upon all unprejudiced 
It is S. Sella, and S. Sella alone, who maintains the rest of his col- 
If he were to withdraw, not one of them could remain in 
virtue of his own power. This is what everybody instinctively feels, and 
thus it happens that a government which is extremely distasteful to the 
King, cordially detested by Right and Left of Parliament, unpopular among 
the masses, derided by all the newspapers and by “ public opinion,” mary, 
after all, turn out to be the firmest and most durable one which this new 
kingdom has yet had. 


and secular powerl Nes 
was he who, first 


upon the taxes being really paid. 


which S. Sella possesse 


minds. 


leagues in office. 


Correspondence. 


THE STUDY OF GREEK. 
To THE EpITtoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: “Shall Greck be abolished ?” was the subject ofa composition (described 
by the reporters as exhaustive”) which was read last week at the meeting 
The speech of the Principal of the 
Philosophical Vagabond” has been quoted 


of the High School Teachers in Boston. 
University of Louvain to the “ 
in your columns already; but it is so much better than anything said since 
that it will bear repetition : 


“You see me, young man; I never learned Greex, and I don’t find that 
T have ever missed it. I have had a doctor’s cap and gown without Greek ; 
I have ten thousand florins a year without Greek; I eat heartily without 
Greek ; aud, in short, as I don’t know Greek, I do not believe there is any 
good in it.” 


Possibly that “splendid sample of our na-tive raw material,” Mr. Hannibal 
Chollop, went a little too far in his depreciation of “ the ancient Atheni- 
ans” 

“ As it was, he contented himself with showing Mark one of his revoly- 
ing pistols, and asking him what he thought of that weapon. 

““¢ Tt ain’t long since I shot a man down with that, sir, in the State of 
Ilinoy,’ observed Chollop. 

“¢T shot him down, sir,’ pursned Chollop, ‘for asserting in the Spartan 
Portico, a tri-weekly journal, that the ancient Athenians went a-head of the 
present Locotoco Ticket.’ ” 


But after all, was not Mr. Chollop partially righé in his views, even though 
there was too much rude sincerity in his expression of them? Homer sang 


that matchless parting of Hector and Andromache ; but Homer never wore 
a pair of rubber-boots. Phidias set up the Olympian Zeus, to have seen 


which was counted by “the ancient Athenians” as the real nepenthes ; yet 
»machine clicked in his wife’s boudoir. The cell iu which the 
clearest-headed and swectest-tempered of men drank the hemlock was 
. » “light within his own clear breast,” and not by the 

ial kerosene. If, then, Mr. Chollop was right and the editor of the 
Spartan Portico wrong, if we are so much “ahead of the ancient Atheni- 

‘it is time to cut the umbilical cord which binds us to the past : 

‘* Leave to the Greek his marble nymphs 
And scrolls of wordy lore.” 

We shall not have scholars and thinkers to connect us with antiquity and 
the creat brotherhood of nations, but we shall have men that know “facts, 
Mr. Gradgrind lived too soon. It is time to cavonize him 
N.N, 


hard facts, sir.” 


<s the great Apostle of the Education of the Future.5 








ation. 


Notes. 

thee promised pamphlet, ‘ Proceedings at the Farewell Banquet to Pro- 

fessor Tyndall,’ has been published in a neat form by D. Appleton & 
Co. It gives in full the interesting letter from Professor Henry, as well as 
those from other invited guests unable to be present. The same house has 
also issued, in one volume of about two hundred pages 12mo, Professor 
Tyndall’s ‘Lectures on Light,’ as delivered in this country, with illustra- 
tions. A second edition of Taine’s ‘ Philosophy of Art,’ translated by Mr. 
John Durand, and thoroughly revised by him, has been published by Holt 
& Williams (12mo, pp. 190).——Sir Charles Bell’s classie work, ‘ Expression : 
its Anatomy and Philosophy,’ with the original notes and author’s designs, 
comes to us with the imprint of Samuel R. Wells, of this city, who has 
added a few notes of his own and a number of woodcuts from his phrene- 
logical storehouse. Most of these last never had any great value as accurate 
representations of types of mankind, and are less endarable now that photo- 
graphy has given us the means of perfect reproduction from nature. They 
are, for example, inexpressibly coarse compared with the wood-engravings 
of primitive races in the Tour du Monde, passim.——Parts 11 and 12 of 
Stieler’s Hand-Atlas, containing mapsof northeastern Germany, northeastern 
Russia, Scandinavia, Asia Minor, and sheet 5 of the United States, together 
with a map of the Southern heavens, have been received from B. Wester- 
mann & Co. and L. W. Schmidt. Thirty parts will complete the series. 
——A new paper, called the Chess Record, has appeared in Philadelphia. 
——‘ A Brief Account of the Paper Money and Finances of the War of the 
American Revolution,’ by J. W. Schuckers, is announced by John Campbell 
& Son, Philadelphia. 

—Two or three correspondents have called our attention to an error of 
ours which we dare say has been noticed by a great many other readers 
also. We spoke of the little girl Allegra, daughter of Byron, as having 
been borne him by the Countess Guiccioli. She is, however, well known to 
have been the offspring of Byron and a Miss Clermont, whom Byron met 
with the Shelleys in Switzerland in 1816. As she died at the age of five 
years and three months (vide his epitaphial verses for her), she may be 
said to have died “in infancy.” There was no excuse, however, for tke 
other assertion, which was made in heedlessness. 





—The Chicago Law Institute has, like the Bar Association of this city, 
taken in hand the reform of law reporting. The “ Illinois Reports” having 
been for some time among the worst in the world, the interest of the 
profession in Chicago hes been at length aroused. The present in- 
cumbent of the office of State Reporter is a shrewd fellow, who, 
during six years of official life, by means of selling reports to the 
people at $5 a volume, and to “the People” (i.e., the State in its official 
capacity) at $6 a volume, which would in reality have been dear at $3, 
and which would have been better unpublished altogether; by multiplying 
the number of volumes, too, through many devices known to professional 
book-makers, such as large margins, “leads,” “spacings,” prolix “head- 
notes,” changing the size of the page, ete., ete., has contrived to amass a 
little fortune of $91,087 50, making his salary per annum $5,000 more 
than that of the Chief-Justice of the United States. 


—Dr. Josiah Clark Nott, well-known as the principal author of the famous 
‘Types of Mankind,’ by Nott and Gliddon, died on the morning of his birth- 
day, March 31: He had nearly completed the Scriptural span of life, having 
been born in 1804. His father was a native of Eastern Connecticut, where 
the family name has been well known, but in early life he removed first to 
Georgia, where, more patrio, he acted as a teacher, and afterwards to Camden, 
South Carolina, where he practised law with success, and, after going to 
Congress, ended his days as a judge of the State Courtof Appeals. Josiah Clark 
Nott, then, like many men who became strenuous defenders of the South- 
ern social system, and whose “ cursed-be-Canaan” etbnology was in its way 
very serviceable to the cause he favored, was a man of Northern extraction. 
At the age of twenty he graduated at Columbia, South Carolina, and for the 
next three years, following a fashion common among the sous of planters, he 
resided at Philadelphia, and attended lectures at the Medical College, where 
many of his young compatriots were picking up medicine enough to physic 
or bleed a sick field-hand on the paternal plantation. But Nott’s mind was 
of an order superior to that of the common run of Southern medical students. 
One of his undergraduate performances was a translation of ‘Broussais on 
Inflammation,’ and his proficiency was such that in 1827 he was appointed 
“Demonstrator of Anatomy in connection with the Philadelphia Almshouse,” 
and there remained till 1829, when he went home to Columbia, married 
(1852), and practised his profession till 1835. In the latter year he went to 
Europe and worked busily till 1837, when he returned and tock himself to 
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Mobile, Alabama, where bis father-in-law had established himself, where | present day. 


he resided with brief interruptions till his death, and where he founded 
the medical college and museum, and wrote the various ethnological works 
which gave him a widespread but somewhat evanescent reputation. Of 
these, the best known is his ‘Types of Mankind,’ the reputation of which as 
a scientific production would have been less but for the Dred Scott decision 
and the other phases of the long agitation. 


—Mr. Jeremiah S. Black thinks that we might do away with a great 
deal of corruption if we would ‘‘make all fraudulent acts” of legislatures 
void, leaving the question of fraud to the courts. We find this proposition 
in a speech of Mr. Black’s made before the Pennsylvania Constitutional 
Convention on the 10th of last month. At present, it is well-settled law 
that legislative acts are sacred and inviolable, no matter how obtained. 
Mr. Black does not discriminate between general acts and acts which are 
in reality nothing more than grants or subsidies to private individuals, 
like land-grants and steamship subsidies. There is, however, a clear dis- 
tinction between the two cases. General laws cannot be enquired into 
in the courts, if for no other reason, because of the time which would 
be necessarily occupied by such investigations. It would be in the power 
of any malicious and selfish individual to postpone the execution of a 
law of the most urgent necessity perhaps for years, if the question of 
fraud could be gone into—an investigation into a matter of this sort 
necessarily involving a great deal of time in taking evidence. Besides 
this, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, no court could be able to say in 
the last resort whether the act might not have been passed on general 
grounds of expediency, even if the fraud or misrepresentation had been 
known to the legislature. But in the case of legislative grants of money or 
money’s worth, why should not the matter be treated as if it were between 
individuals? It seems only fair to assume in such cases as these that the 
legislature would not have made the grant if it had known that fraud was 
being practised. Whatever may be thought of Mr. Black’s suggestion, one 
curious historical statement it makes is worth noticing. It is in regard to 
the case of Fletcher vy. Peck, in which the doctrine of the inviolability of le- 
gislative grants was established by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
He says that— 

“The case itself was a fraud ; it was made up at Boston by two men who 
lived in Tennessee, both of them having the same interest in the same frau- 
dulent grant, and the counsel who pretended to argue it was employed and 
paid to give the cause away. This is not publicly known, but I assert it on 
the authority of Judge Catron, who knew the parties well, and was often 
told by both of them that the case was a sham, and the judgment collusive. 
The principle apparently decided by it is not found in the common Jaw, and 
is directly in conttict with common sense and plain justice. It violates all 
the analogies of our jurisprudence. Not only private grants but judicial 
decrees and executive concessions are pronounced mere nullities when 
brought into contact with any kind of corruption.” 


—A correspondent writes us as follows: “ All the newspapers of the 
country are now very busy denouncing the ‘ back-pay swindle,’ but it does 
not seem to have occurred to any of them to suggest any effectual measure 
to prevent its repetition. It is not, perhaps, very generally remembered 
that such a measure was once frustrated by the wisdom of our ancestors, of 
which we now see the results. At the time when the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States were ratified, there was passed by 
Congress and submitted to the States another amendment, in these terms: 
‘ No law varying the compensation of senators and representatives shall take 
effect until an clection of representatives shall have intervened.’ Mr. Madi- 
son, in proposing this amendment with others in Congress, used language 


which is worthy of notice, though late events have shown that he might’ 


well have insisted more strougly on the necessity of such a provision: 
‘There are several minor cases in which I also wish to see some 
alteration take place. That article which leaves it in the power of the 
legislature to ascertain its cwn emolument is one to which I allude. I do 
not believe this is a power which, in the ordinary course of government, is 
likely to be abused. Perhaps of all the powers granted it is least likely to 
abuse ; but there is a seeming impropriety in leaving any set of men with- 
out control to put their band into the public eoffers to take out money to 
put in their pockets; there is a seeming indecorum in such power which 
leads me to propose a change. We have a guide to this alteration in several 
of the amendments which the different conventions have proposed. I have 
gone therefore so far as to fix it that no law varying the compensation shall 
operate until there is a change in the legislature; in which case it cannot 
be for the particular benefit of those who are concerned in determining the 
value of the service’ (1 Annals of Congress, 440). This proposed article of 
amendment was adopted onl¥ by the States of Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Seuth Carolina, aud therefore never became a 
part of the Constitution. Perhaps it might be more successful at the 


| 
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| rather than, as before, in the later stages of its passage.” 





The opposition to it would certainly come in the ea 
We will add t! 
there is nothing in the Constitution to prevent these ratifications from | 


earried forward as still valid, and counted in favor of Madison's amendme 








should avy other States now feel like reviving it. 


—aAll of our readers have heard of the English play entitled “The Hap 
Land,” which was the other day suspended by the Lord Chamberlain, who 
dictated certain changes in it. A correspondent informs us that the 
author of this interference was not so much the Lord Chamberlain whe has 
been. so vigorously condemned for going to the relief of Messrs. Gladstons 
Lowe, and Ayrton, as it was the Prince of Wales. He is said to have be 
much scandalized at some allusions to a lack of hospitality supposed to hay 
been displayed in the reception of certain recent state visitors, as for in 


stance the Khedive: “ Where do you receive your foreign guests?” was 
the question, and the reply was, ** At Buckingham Palace——Hote!.” This 
to the Prince seemed shocking, and alterations were ordered by the Lord 
Chamberlain, who, however, kept the Prince's name out of the busin: a 
made a stalking-horse of his own official objections to Mr. Ayrton’s layonce 

or lilac pantaloons and to the cancan, with song, danced by the three minis 


ters above-mentioned. We are iniormed from the same source that the 
Prinee of Wales has also recently been taken for a subject 
eal satirist, who has been writing for Beeton’s 
dies of the Laureate’s later “ Idyls.””. The parodies are reported to be dulles 


by a 


Annual som 


than the originals, but it pleases the disatfected and the gossip-monyers to 
see the “ tournament of. the dead innocence” turned into one of the pigeon 


matches in which the Prince delights. Stupid as the performance was, how 
ever, the Prince is understood to have bought up the copyright for a covsider 
able sum, and copies at first worth one shilling are now sold for ten. Worse 
than all this, however, is the fact that the Prince and his brother, the Duke 

of Edinburgh, cast a vote apiece the other night, in the Lords, tor the bill 
authorizing marriage with a deceased wiie’s sister, and that they have fre 
quently gone to the theatre during Lent just passed. These two things are * 
said to have made very angry the High Church party—which, however, has 
always been honorably known for its loyalty, and may no doubt still be 
depended upon. 


—The Messrs. Rivington (London) send us their ‘ Annual Register’ fer 
1872, uniform with the issues of the two preceding years already voticrd in 
the Nation. The Washington Treaty and Geneva Arbitration, and the re 
constructive legislation of France and Germany, are the chief featnres of the 


political record. This is followed by summaries of literature, 


i bu 
science ; by a chronicle of remarkable occurrences during the year; meteor - 
logical observations ; obituary ; remarkable trials (including the TichLo:ne 
case); and a very valuable appendix, containing full texts of the treaty of 


commerce With France, the San Juan award, the Genev: 
Government statistics, ete., ete. 


1 award, besie 


The * Register’ is edited in a m 





readable manner than is common with similar works of reference. The 
chapter on the United States is a sufficiently unpalatable reminder of the 
recent supremacy of Fisk, Gould, Barnard, and the Ring. It is hardly cor 
rect to say of our Presidential candidates that they were “ each touring 


about to make profession of their faith before the people,” although it 
immediately added that “Grant harangued but little.” He hardly opened 


his mouth. And in saying (on p. 302) that the London Times “had the 


credit of bursting the diamond bubble.” the compiler omits all mention 
of Messrs. King and Gardner, but for whose sagacity the Times's habitual 


“bearing” of American enterprises would have had small effect in prevent- 
ing one of the greatest and most deplorable swindles of the century. 


—The name of a French author of distinction, M. St. Mare-Girardin, is 
to be added to the rapidly growing pecrelogy of the year 1873.) Le died of 
apoplexy on the 12th instant, having advanced just two months into the 
seventy-third year of his age, for he was born on the 12th of February, 1e0t, 
We think we are not mistaken in saying that, like his great contemporary 
Sainte-Beuve, whom he succeeded in 1269 as editor of the Journal des Savang 


M. Girardin was of partly English blood. His long life had been spent in 


| educational, journalistic, political, and literary labors, and was fruitiul of 


good works. His first noticcabie success was at the age of twenty-one, when, 
after graduating honorably at the colleges Napoléon and Henri IV., young 
Girardin obtained an honorable mention by the French Academy for the 
eloquence of his eulogy of Le Sage. In 127, he secured a professorship 
(Collége Louis le Grand), and in the same year began writing for the Debats. 
Thenceforth honors, literary and semi-political, poured in upon him steadily. 
He was elected a deputy ; he was appointed a professor of poetry in the 


College of the Sorbonne; he was sent on a mission of investigation into the 
educational institutions of other European countries; he was made Master 
of Requests to the Council of State; he was elected (1844) a member of 
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the Academy, of which he became one of the brightest ornaments, succeed- 
ing the not very brilliant M. Vincent Campenon ; and he was the author of 
many highly valued books. Of these, the following are the best known: 
‘Tableau de la Littérature au 16me Siecle, suivi d’Etude sur la Littérature 
du Moyen Age et de la Renaissance’; ‘ Notices politiques et littéraires sur 
l’Allemagne’; ‘ Essais de Littérature et de Morale’; ‘Cours de Littérature 
Dramatique.’ 

—(iermany poured into France, during the late war, no fewer than 
913,967 men, of whom 127,297—or more than one in seven—were killed, 
wounded, or missing at the close; among these were 5,254 officers and sur- 
geons. The dead of the campaign amounted to 40,881; 17,572 died on the 
field of battle, 10,718 of their wounds; only 12,253 officers and soldiers 
perished of disease—a ratio terribly significant of the short and desperate 
character of the war. There were 78 engagements of the graver sort, 870 of 
the slighter, besides 33 sorties and 486 other rencontres. Wérth, Vionville, 
Gravelotte, and Sedan were the bloodiest. 


—The long disputed question of the origin of the English trial by jury 
has perhaps been at last determined by the researches of a German 
scholar, Dr. Heinrich Brunner of Vienna. <A full statement of his results 
is given by Prof. Sohm in the last number of the Historische Zeitschrift. 
Surprising as it may seem, he declares that this peculiarly English insti- 
tution, identified more than almost any other with traditionary 
English liberties, and commonly referred, like all the rest, to the 
great Alfred, is not of Anglo-Saxon origin, is not even of Germanic origin, 
but was derived from Normandy, from the extraordinary royal jurisdiction 
of the Frankish kings. The original popular judicature of the Germanic 
nations, exercised in the “trial” of the hundred, consisted simply in judging 
the law ; the facts being determined by the parties between themselyes—Ly 
compurgation, ordeal, trial by combat, ete. By the side of this process, 
which was clearly inadequate to the more complicated relations of more ciy- 
ilized times, there was established in Merovingian times a royal process, ad- 
ministered by the Pfalzgraf and other royal! officers, the inquisitio per testes, 
which was a genuine process of determining the fact, not of declaring the 
law, like the popular process. In compurgation the witnesses swore to the 
truth of the particular fact which they were there to testify to, and that was 
all. Inthe new process they took a general oath to tell the truth, which was 
then ascertained by the judge by questioning. In Normandy this process 
received a further development. It was made compulsory in certain cases 
(of landed estate), by writ ex brevi: the number of witnesses was fixed at 
twelve, and they became an organized body, jurata, a majority of which de- 
cided (a larger majority was required in certain cases). Still the jury was 
composed of witnesses, not of judges. In this shape it was introduced into 
England by Henry IJ., and gradually the jury, consisting of neighbors ac- 
quainted with the facts, was allowed to receive testimony from outside, thus 
being at once witnesses and judges. In this intermediate state it continued 
until 1650, when a statute was passed definitely separating the witnesses 
from the jury, whose functions now becanie the giving a verdict from testi- 
mony laid before them. The criminal jury was of rather later origin, but 
followed in general the same course. 

—That infamous and incendiary work, ‘ Death-blow to Corrupt Doctrine,’ 
which created so much alarm among the foreign residents in China some 
three years ago, has, it appears, not been altogether suppressed. Under a 
changed title, ‘The Golden Mirror for Exhibiting the Demons,’ it has been 
lately reprinted at Wuchang, province of Hupeh, in a condensed form, 
but with all the old venom and obscenity retained. This new edition has 
enabled an acute correspondent of the Shanghai Budget (issue of Jan. 20) 
to make a conjecture as to the authorship of the ‘ Death-blow’ which seems 
to have hit the mark. “ A man of Jan-chow, above all others distressed in 
heart,” is what the anonymous libeller styles himself, according to the mis- 
sionary version in English. This would point to the province of Kiang-si, 
but the correspondent thinks the translators have made a mistake, as his 
Chinese copy (dated 1361) has the words Ku-t‘an-chow, the old name of a 
department in Hunan, to which, therefore, the origin of the book may safely 
be traced. Now, “ Chinese scholars all possess a seal or seals with different 
mottoes engraved on them, and one or other of these mottoes is always 
attached to their compositions” ; and precisely this nom de plume of “the 
man distressed above all others ” the correspondent happens to find appended 
to a poem in a kind of Chinese anthology, printed many years ago for private 
circulation, in Hankow. The editor of the collection had affixed to each 
coutribution a note giving a slight sketch of the writer, and the names under 
which he was accustomed to write; and “the man distressed” he declares 
to be P‘eng Yu-lin, a Vice-President of the Board of War, and a native of 
the Heng-yang district, in the province of Hunan. The identification 
appears to be complete, and it only remains to add that this official stands in 
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| high favor at Peking, and deservedly, on account of his naval exploits during 


the Taiping rebellion, in which he was severely wounded, and, more lately, 
for his reform of the navy, and for other loyal services rendered in spite of 
his preference for private life. The discovery is not a pleasing one. 


MR. BUCKLE.* 
N 1857, the ‘History of Civilization’ was the book of the day. It was 
admired, criticised, discussed, or assailed in every class-room and draw- 
ing-room here and in England. Ladies and gentlemen who had never mas- 
tered the annals of a single country discoursed of “ historical laws,” of 
* deductive ” and “inductive” reasoning, and of the “stationary” character 
of morals, with all the enthusiasm and animation of ignorance. Fanatical 
admirers fancied that Mr. Buckle had opened a new era in historical specu- 
lation, and timid opponents thought he had shaken the basis of morals and 
religion, because he had shown that an unvarying number of undirected 
letters were slipped year by year into the post-box. Followers and foes 
alike believed that Mr. Buckle had produced a great work, and scarcely a 
reader here and there suspected that Mr. Buckle had achieved nothing more 
than to produce a fragment of the biggest of big books. The ‘ History of 
Civilization’ has been compared by some critics with the ‘Origin of Species, 
and there exists a superficial analogy between the history of the two books. 
Each of them was in its turn the book of the year. Each excited an im- 
mense amount of controversy. Each introduced to popular attention 
enquiries and speculations which had up to that time interested students 
rather than the ordinary public. Each work was recommended by its style. 
For though few persons will agree with the anonymous admirer cited by 
Miss Taylor, who considers Mr. Buckle to have attained the perfection of a 
philosophical style, yet no one can deny him a faculty for lucid exposition, 
which falls far below the beauty of Mr. Darwin’s terse and logical diction, 
but nevertheless attracts the attention of ordinary readers. But the points 
of contrast between the nature and the fate of the two books are far more 
marked than the points of similarity. No one but a man of science can give 
an opinion worth the paper on which it is written, of the ultimate value of 
the ‘Origin of Species,’ but a mere literary critic can perceive certain fea- 
tures in which Mr. Darwin’s work differs from Mr. Buckle’s. The ‘ Origin 
of Species’ is confessedly the work of a master in the topics of which he 
treats. It is a beautiful specimen of argument, which is close and logical, 
yet so expressed as to be intelligible to men of no scientific culture. The 
theories which the book contains may ultimately be disproved, but they 
have indubitably produced an immense effect on the world. An intel- 
ligent reader cannot take up any recent work on morals, sociology, or poli- 
tics without seeing the influence of Mr. Datwin’s speculations and often of 
Mr. Darwin’s phrases. In other words, the ‘ Origin of Species’ is still, so 
to speak, a live book, and exerts at least the influence which it exercised 
when first published. Mr. Buckle, on the other hand, never possessed any 
claim, other than that derived from his book, to eminence as an historian. 
His style is flowing, but lax and utterly wanting in precision. He has not 
produced a single follower. His book, though readable, is already dead. 
The public have forgotten Mr. Buckle and Mr. Buckle’s speculations. That 
the public estimate of his work has changed is certain. Is the change just? 
The appearance of his Life affords at once a good opportunity and also the 
means for answering this enquiry. 

Mr. Buckle is in some respects now underrated as he was overrated six- 
teen years ago, but the verdict of 1873 is far more just than the verdict of 
1857. The biographical notice itsel!, taken in connection with the miscel- 
laneous works, proves to demonstration that Mr. Buckle can never claim a 
high rank as an historian, and justifies on the whole the rapid decline 
of his reputation. His first and fatal defect is, to use plain terms, his 
ignorance of history. The following passage from his diary is, in this respect, 
extremely remarkable: 


“The sketch of the history of France during the Middle Ages has occupied 
me just ten days; but then, on one of these days I did- not read at 
all, . . . so that I think on an average I may say eight days would 
suflice iv future for each history. It is my intention to go first in this hasty 
and superficial way through European history of the Middle Ages, and then, 
reading the more elaborate works, make myself as much master of the sub- 
ject as is possible considering the meagre information we at present 
possess.” ; 

His biographer adds that among the works read durins the ten drys 
were Gibbon and Hallam, and that Mr. Buckle apparently expected to find 
“more elaborate” works than these. Miss Taylor also adds the following coimn- 


ment, of which it is hard to say whether it be meant for eulogy or apology : 





* ‘Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of Henry Thomas Buckle. Edited, with a 
Biographical Notice, by Helen Taylor.’ In 3 vols. London : Longmans, Green & Co.; 
New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstreng. 
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“Tt seems likely that in fact he soon discovered that the bent of his own va | be more aay inane than such generalizations as that women are ce- 


mind was deductive. There is little trace of his ever having exercised his 
mind much on faets at first-hand. People, things and events, society, 
nature, art, science, and even politics, seem to have had ticir main interest 
for him after they had been chronicled and even grouped for him by other 
minds. He evidently preferred to use his own original powers of thought 
on the materials which had been amassed by otber thinkers.” 
Now, translate this from the language of biographical admiration into 
the tongue of plain criticism, and it may be rendered pretty much as 
follows: 


Mr. Buckle preferred theory to investigation; he never enquired into 
the evidence on which facts rested, but took them at second or third hand 
from other people, and then spun fine theories about them. As an original 
authority he has no weight whatever. His powers were employed in draw- 
ing inferences from data ) which he had never verified, but found chronicled 
and grouped for him by other minds. 


That this is the true interpretation to be put on the passage from Mr. 
Buckle’s own diary and from Miss Taylor’s comment is apparent from every 
page of his voluminous commonplace-book. It reads for ail the world like 
a series of extracts from Notes and Queries. The moment you read it, you 
understand how Mr. Buckle got together the mass of authorities with which 
he eneumbers rather than elucidates the pages of his history. To him, it 
would seem, a reference was a reference, and one writer as good an authority 
as auother. We know of no other author of eminence who would refer for 
a fact to Miss Strickland or the Penny Cyclopadia. Mr. Buckle must ap- 
parently have thought that a statement for which any one would youch in 
a printed book might be treated as a fact. He was, in fact, wanting in the 
primary qualities of an historian—the capacity for weighing authority 
against authority, and the firm belief that no one can write safely who has 
not recourse to original authorities. Even his most ardent friends feel that 
soine defence is necessary. We are told that ‘he never could have borne 
the fatigue of studying manuscript ’—this was to be regretted ; but no sane 
critic really expects that an historian should study, the mauuscript of every 
author to whom he refers. What is really and justly expected is that an 
historian should carefully weigh authorities, should have recourse to the 
best works on his subject, and should estimate with the utmost care the 
evidence for the facts on which he grounds his theories. ‘‘ Ii,” it may be 
retorted, “every person who writes a history must go through the labor of 
examining a mass of evidence, how can any one work out wide generaliza- 
tions worthy to be called historical laws?” The reply is simple, though per- 
haps disheartening to theorists. The state of our historical knowledge, or 
rather of our want of knowledge, makes the attainment of such wide gene- 
ralizations all but impossible. 
law court; no one can come to any tolerable verdict on its problems who 
will not spend an infinity of time and labor in the investigation of evidence. 
A person who grudges this labor, or does not understand its importance, 
ought not to attempt to become a historian. The men of genius who have 
really promoted historical science have either brought new facts to light 
or shown how new results may be attained by the comparison or combina- 
tion of facts the truth of which is past a doubt. Original powers and a 
mass of commonplace-books will never enable even the most ready of theo- 
rists to become a great historian without the toi] of investigation. 

But even suppose it be granted that Mr. Buckle could hope to achieve 
anything by the manufacture of theories based on a mass of ill-digested 
facts, it can hardly be said that his theories were in themselves of great worth. 
As a theorist, he labored under a defect which,we should be inclined to de- 
scribe as essential ‘‘commonness” of mind. He constantly bases his views 
upon merely popular distinctions which a little reflection or education ought 
to have shown him to be untenable. His whole theory is based on the dis- 
tinction between the progressive character of intellectual discoveries and 
the stationary character of the moral feelings. It never seems to have oc- 
curred to him that the distinction between the meral and intellectual parts 
of the soul is itself more convenient than accurate, and that, in fact, the soul 
itself does not consist of parts. He never even seems to have realized the 
primary difficulties to which his paradox, that progress depends wholly on 
intellectual changes, is exposed. Lie certainly seems to have taken no steps 
to meet them. Take, again, as an example of the same mental character. 
istic, his lax use of expressions, such as “superstition.” He writes a volume 
to show that the Spaniards and the Scotch are both slaves to superstition. 
Whether there is or is not any truth in the doctrine he meant to put for- 
ward, will be decided by judges in different ways. What is, however, clear 
is that what is called superstition in Scotland is both in its character and its 
effects a very different thing from the superstition of Spain. A subtle or 
discriminating writer would have felt that it was necessary to analyze with 
great care the religious sentiments of Scotland and Spain; Mr. Buckle 
lumps them together under the vague term superstition. What, again, can 


History is, after all, little else than a sort of 
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ductive and men inductive, or that all Scotch writers, who must, in Mr. 
Buekle’s view, have shared a ieminine characteristic, prefer deduction to i 
duction? Such generalizations can hardly attain the dignity of errors. Th 
are, for all purposes of historical investigation, utterly futile. They have 
nothing approaching the importance of Comte’s theory of the three stages o! 
historical progress. Comte’s generalizations are, in our judgment, open to the 
gravest of doubt, but they are, at any rate, not unmeaning, and would, if 
true, throw real light on history. Nor, again, can any of the so-called laws 
propounded by Buckle be even compared with many of the speculations of 
De Tocqueville, whose views as to democratic progress come nearer to his 
torical laws than any generalizations which have been made about the cou 

of human destiny. 

What we have termed a commonness of Mr. Buckle’s mind comes enri 
ously out when he criticises men of genius. Many hard things have been 
said, both justly aud unjustly, of Bacon. He has often been called senme- 
thing very like a knave, but we doubt whether any one before or after Mr. 
Buckle ever dreamed of considering him a fool. Mr. Buckle, however, says 
out roundly: “ The truth is that, while the speculations of Bacon were full 
of wisdom, his acts were full of folly,” and develops this wondertul para 
dox throughout a page, which merely constitutes a portion of an argument 
to show that men of genius have always been incapable in the ordinary 
affairs of life. The same turn of mind led Mr. Buckle to adopt ali th: 
sentiments of the time in which he lived. In 1851, he apparently shared 
the then prevalent anticipation of a sort of industrial millennium. “ Nove 
shared the illusions of that period more fondly than Mr. Buckle. Hk 
thought he had reached philosophically, and could prove as necessary coro! 
laries of a certain condition of knowledge and civilisation, the conclusion 
which numbers held without knowing why; and it was this train of 
thought which made the opening of * The People’s Palace’ interesting to 
him.” Mr. Buckle, in short, was neither a great historian nora great his 
torical theorist. His ‘History of Civilization’ consists, for the most part, 
of crude generalizations supported by a mass of ill-authenticated facts, 

Must we, then, conclude that the admiration excited by the ‘History of 
Civilization ’ at its first appearance was altogether without ground, or that 
Mr. Buckle had no claims to the fame which he certainly obtained? There 
is no necessity for answering this question in the affirmative. Mr. Buckle’s 
work was admired, not because of its great depth or great originality, but 
because it expressed in a clear and decisive form ideas, some of them true, 
some of them false, which had gradually been coming into vogue, and 
greatly needed clear expression. The works of many thinkers and the 
whole course of speculation had led the world to feel that the time had 
come for attempting to make history something more than a chaotic mass 
of anecdotes. Rightly or wrongly, it wag universally felt that human 
actions must be at last made the subject of general rules, principles, or 
laws. Tothis conviction Mr. Buckle gave the boldest and most decisive 
expression. He did not discover a single historical law ; he made s¢ arcely 
a suggestion about the progress of civilization which was not to be found 
in the works ef some more original thinker; but he proclaimed, in a voice 
which all men were foreed to hear, that human actions were the subject of 
laws, and could therefore be made the object of science. Years will prob- 
ably elapse before reflecting men will be able to decide what amount 
of truth the dogma so loudly proclaimed by Mr. Buckle contains. 
But no one can doubt that his doctrine represented in an exaggerated forin 
an opinion which had many adherents. Mr. Buckle became a prophet, not 
because he was an original thinker, but because he uttered other men’s 
thoughts with singular vigor. Both his defects and his merits combined to 
fit him for the post of spokesman for opinions which needed utterance. His 
utter waut of subtlety, the very commonness of his mind, made it easy for 
him to get up wholesale, and without much discrimination, the doctrines of 
the teachers, such as Mill and Comte, from whom he derived his inspiration: 
His solitary life seems to have incapacitated him from entering into views 
opposed to his own; but this very ineapacity enabled him to put forth his 
own views, or rather the views of his school, with a decision which can 
hardly ever be attained by men who have the misfortune to see two sides 
of a question. Moreover, though he seems to himself, and probably to his 
admiring friends, a person whose individuality and originality Jed him into 
constant conflict with common opinion, his whole tone of mind was in keey- 
ing with the ordinary sentiments of the day, and enabled him in fact to ob- 
tain a hearing when a man whose sympathies had really been opposed to 
the feelings of the age would have failed to get an audience. Let it, how- 
ever, in justice to Mr. Buckle, be added that his success arose in part at 


least from some great merits, which were rather moral than_ intellectual. 
His enthusiasm for his work was of itself'a quality as rare asitis great. It 
was combined with a fearless honesty, which led him to speak out opinicis 
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which others would have muttered below their breaths. These two quali- 
ities taken together gave bim even intellectually a certain kind of boldness, 
in which the writers of our day are singularly deficient. He was, so to 
speak, a man who could always utter what he had to say in a good, ringing, 
He was certainly not a great man, yet hehad about him a spe- 
His work was like himself. His ‘ History of 
Civilization’ is, to use a child’s expression, a great big book. It was in every 
way too big for use, and reminds us of Robinson Crusoe’s huge boat, which 


manly tone. 
cies of intellectual bigness. 


was too clumsy to be removed from its place, which never was of any use to 
its maker or any one else, but remained*high and dry upon the land, a mon- 
ument of a waste of labor and of dauntless energy. 


RAY ON INSANITY.* 
) R. RAY is well known as by far the ablest advocate, if not the in- 
ventor, of the new doctrines of criminal responsibility as affected by 
insanity and insane delusion, which have obtained so widely of late years, 
and his views are worthy of attention, not only by reason of their undoubted 
honesty, and the ability with which they are supported, but because the 
author, to his own confusion, as we think, assumes the functions not only of 
a physician but of a lawyer and judge, and sharply, not to say ferociously, 
criticises the legal theories generally applied to cases in which insanity is al- 
leged as an excuse for crime. Tis last book, in which the author carries his 
peculiar views to even a broader application than in his ‘Medical Jurispru- 
dence of Insanity,’ is principally made up of papers printed at different 
times in the American Journal of Insanity, the American Law Review, and 
other journals, and it is for this reason, perhaps, that we notice in it certain 
contradictions and inconsistencies of statement which might not have found 
place in & more homogeneous work. 

The papers in which Dr. Ray’s peculiar opinions find strongest ex- 
pression are those on ‘‘ The Causes of Insanity,” “ Objections to Moral In- 
sanity Considered,” and “ The Trialof Rogers.” The first of these contains 
many shrewd and valuable criticisms of popular fallacies regarding the 
causes and beginnings of insane disease. The writer believes that the causes 
assigned for the existence of insanity, are often but the occasions of the de- 
velopment of insane tendencies which had previously remained concealed 
He foreibly says: “Taking up the first hospital report 
within reach, and turning to the table of causes, I find in it hard work, fear 
of poverty, and jealousy, to mention no others. We shall scarcely find any 
warrant, I think, for believing that the incidents here named can, in the na- 
ture of things, exert a morbific influence on the brain. A poor man can 
have no apprehension of poverty, while, in the rich, it must be a morbid 
fecling of course—part and parcel of the disease of which it is alleged to be 
the cause. Jealousy, in process of time, gradually increasing, may become 
a form of mental disease; but to call it the cause of insanity is very like 
saying it is the cause of itself. Hard work may produce that exhaustion of 
the vital energies which favors the development of insanity, but directly it 
cannot injure the brain.” 

Dr. Ray, as the above passege with its context shows, takes an 
exclusively medical view of his subject ; he regards insanity simply as a 
disease, generally having its rocts in the patient's constitution ; and clearly 
holds that mere eccentricity, morbid imaginations, and insanity as popularly 
understood, are but degrees of the same thing. Forgetting that the law can 
take cognizance of insanity only as manifested in overt acts, he insists that 
the courts shail adopt bis definition of it, and shall, in all cases, ac cept its 
existence when proved as an excuse for crime, or, at least, throw the bur- 
den of proof upon those who contend that itis not such an excuse. That the 
adoption of such principles of criminal procedure would result in frequent 
subversions of justice, it needs no argument to prove. 

But it is in the paper on *‘ Objections to Moral Insanity Considered ” that 
Dr. Ray announces his most startling theories. He begins by grossly 
mistaking, as it seems to us, the position of his opponents. No one, whether 
physician or lawyer, cares to dispute that moral insanity may exist—impos- 
sible as it is to distinguish it in practice from moral depravity—and we sup- 
pose that every one understands by it such an aberration of the moral per- 
ception, however arising, as renders its subject unable to perceive in his 
own acts, or those of otlvers, any essential quality ofright and wrong. The 
law says that such insanity shall not discharge its subject from the conse- 
quences of illegal acts committed under its influence, so long as reason, will, 
and legal knowledge remain—that is, so long as the patient is morally in- 
sane merely—the reason of the rule being, that the law does not care what 
the criminal’s own private views of right and wrong are, but has for its fune- 
tion the prevention of acts which the community has, for good reason, 
agreed to considcr wrong. The Sentimentalist, believing that every man 


and unsuspected. 


* ‘Contributions to Mental Pathology. By J, Ray, M.D., author of ‘ Medical Juris- 
prudence of Insanity,’ and “* Mental Iygiene.”’ Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1873. 
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should be a law unto himself, revolts at this view, and concludes that no one 
should be punished for acts which his own conscience, no matter how per- 
verted, approves. Dr. Ray seeing the difficulty into which he is led, and 
ashamed to advocate the bald sentimental view of the matter, fortifies his 
position by the naked assertion, that moral insanity must, of necessity, control 
the will and reason, and so render its subject irresponsible. He says: ‘* The 
force of these morbid impulses cannot be resisted, because it is greater than 
that which the intellect was designed, in the normal constitution of things, 
to control.” That is, we are not to expect any one to control his impulses 
to wrong, if it seem to him right, because this would be expecting too much 
of human nature. If this assertion be true, and it is wholly unsupported 
by preof, or in our opinion by reason, all controversy is at an end. If the 
disease controls the will, it is intellectual insanity, not simply moral insanity, 
and, of course, renders its subject irresponsible. 

Thus assuming that moral insanity is a perfect excuse for crime, Dr. 
Ray goes on to consider what evidence will prove its existence, and ad- 
vances opinions more startling if not more novel than any we have met 
elsewhere. His theories lead directly to the result that all criminal acts 
are prima facie insane. -In other words, the very erime of which the de- 
fendant is accused, is the best proof of the insanity alleged to excuse it. He 
says: “ The single criminal act may sometimes be very unsatisfactory proof 
of insanity ; but we apprehend that such cases are very infrequent. . . - 
When a woman previously distinguished for every virtue takes the life of 
her darling child, am I obliged to stifle my instinctive convictions of her 
insanity merely because no other symptom of mental disease has been wit- 
nessed? . . In a large proportion of cases, the crowning proof of in- 
sanity is drawn chiefly from the character of some single act, the previous 
and subsequent manifestations of disease being too obscure and equivocal 
to possess much significance. Now, it is going but one step further, and 
that not a very long one, to regard such act as the sole proof.” 

After such expressions of opinion as we have quoted, we are not sur- 
pressed to find that Dr. Ray’s views regarding insane delusion, so far as they 
can be determined from their somewhat vague expression, are equally re- 
markable. The rule laid down in the MeNaghten case—the leading English 
authority on the subject—is that the existence of delusion sball relieve its 
subject from the consequences of acts committed under its infiuence, when 
and when only, if the delusion had been a reality, the act would have been 
excusable. In the famous Rogers case, Chief-Justice Shaw, of Massachu- 
setts, adopted the same rule, adding to it the qualification that delusion 
may in some eases be an indication of general mental unscundness, and, in 
such cases, may excuse criminal acts committed under its influence, even 
although the facts of the delusion, if real, would not have excused them. 
This rule has ever since been accepted by judges and lawyers as clear, defi- 
nite, and precise, and as perhaps the best exposition of the law on the sub- 
ject yet given, and worthy the reputation of its eminent author. Yet Dr. 
Ray somewhat flippantly says: 


“He [the Chief-Justice] hesitates and vacillates, returns again and again 
to qualify what he has said, or to add some condition for the purpose of en- 
larging or restricting the range of its application. As might be supposed, 
his ideas lack precision and lucid arrangement, and the reader is not always 
sure of his exact meaning.” 


It is evident from Doctor Ray’s expressions on the subject, though his 
views are not precisely formulated, that he will be satisfied with nothing 
else than arule which shall declare that delusion in all cases, on whatever 
subject, shall be taken as an indication of such insanity as renders its subject 
irresponsible. He would establish a new maxim in law—insanus in uno, 
insanus in omnibus—and make it embody a presumption which shall be con- 
clusive in all cases. 

We had marked for criticism many other passages in this new book, but 
space will not allow extended comment upon them. Yet one or two of the 
author’s suggestions in regard to criminal practice, can hardly pass unno- 
ticed. Dr. Ray seems to be of the opinion that the lawyers in the com- 
munity are in league to break down and insult medical experts upon the 
witness-stand, and proposes as a simple remedy, that “the testimony of ex- 
perts should be given in writing, and read to the jury without any oral exa- 
mination. It would thus be deliberately prepared, its explanations well 
considered, and its full foree and bearings clearly discerned. It would go 
to the jury on its own merits, no advantage being gained by the superior 
adroitness of counsel in embarrassing the witness and pushing his state- 
ments to a false and ridiculous conclusion.” The obvious answer to this 
proposition is, that testimony which cannot stand the crucial test of cross- 
examination is generally worthless, and that such a practice would be in 
direct contravention of the rule of law, which requires that the accused, in 
criminal cases, shall be confronted with the witnesses against him. 

Dr. Ray also proposes for general adoption, a rule which obtains in 
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the State of Maine, that, whenever insanity is alleged as a defence by the 
accused, ‘‘the prisoner shall be sent to the State Hospital for the Insane, 
that he may be observed by the superintendent, who shall report to the 
court respecting his mental condition.” The working of this rule in Maine, 


that of thirty persons so placed under surveillance in the last twenty-one 
years, twenty-four were pronounced insane, and that all of these escaped 
punishment. To believe that, during a long series of years, five-sixths of all 
the persous alleging insanity as an excuse for crime are really irresponsible, 
seems preposterous. 

It is pleasant to be able to close this notice, by thanking the writer for 
the full and interesting paper upon the insanity of King George the 
Third, which appears to be written very carefully, and collects much inter- 
esting matter from scattered authorities, which cannot be separately con- 
sulted without the expenditure of much Jabor, time, and patience. It is an 
article in which the peculiar theories of the author find no room for expres- 
sion, and is of interest alike to the physician, the lawyer, and the historical 
student. 





Key to North American Birds, containing a concise account of every spe- 
cies of living and fossil bird at present known from the continent north of 
the Mexican and United States boundary. Illustrated by 6 steel-plates and 
upwards of 250 woodcuts. By Elliott Coues, Assistant-Surgeon United 
States Army. (Salem: Naturalists’ Agency. 1872. Large 8vo, pp. 361.) 
—This book will be weleomed by both the amateur and the professional 
ornithologist as a valuable contribution to the list of books treating of 
North American birds. While Dr. Coues has modestly called his work a 
“ Key,” it isin reality much more than the title indicates. A brief deserip- 
tion of each species is given, but sufficiently full to enable the student to 
identify a specimen, while in many cases the descriptions are quite com- 
plete. The book will doubtless serve as a manual to many who find their 
recreation in observing and studying the habits of birds, and have not the 
means to purchase more costly works. For this class it is admirably 
adapted. The first 57 pages are devoted to an Introduction, which con- 
tains a large amount of valuable information, indispensable to the beginner, 
upon the anatomy and classification of birds. It gives plainly and concisely 
the instruction needed. The following, taken from the definition of a bird, 
page 1, will answer for a sample: “ A bird is an air-breathing, egg-laying, 
warm-blooded, feathered vertebrate, with two limbs (legs) for walking, two 
limbs (wings) for flying or swimming, fixed lungs in a cavity communicat- 
ing with other air cavities, and one outlet of genito-urinary and digestive 
organs,” ete. Following the Introduction is an Artificial Key, which 
enables the student to find the genus to which his specimen belongs. The 
Systematic Synopsis occupies nearly 300 of the 361 pages of the book. The 
feature of most benefit to professional ornithologists is the numerous refer- 
ences to other authors which Dr. Coues appends to the description of each 
genus. These references are not only to standard works, but refer as well 
to articles in the proceedings of scientific bodies and in scientific periodi- 
cals, bringing the bibliography of the subject down to the latest date. A 
few pages are devoted to a Synopsis of the Extinct Birds of North Ame- 
rica, for which the author acknowledges his indebtedness to Prof. Marsh. 
Those who possess Dr. Coues’s work, and have not the necessary means 
of reference, will regret that the author did not insert in tabular form the 
classification he has adopted, at least down to Orcers. Such a table would 
have been a great convenience tomany. Some wrong references to figures 
are found upon pages 50 and 51, although such errors are very few. The 
Synopsis, we should have remarked, professes to be hardly anything more 
than a dry anatomical description of the several birds, and of course does 
not give the graphic description of habits and songs which one finds in Au- 
dubon or Nuttall. Still the most characteristic points in these respects will 
always be found stated briefly and forcibly ; and once in a while even a bit 
of pleasing sentiment occurs, as the agreeable description of the greenlets, 
p- 119. The typographical execution of the work is every way worthy of 
it, and the cuts are very clear and instructive. 
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THE RECORDS OF PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATION. 
N a most interesting note on the Cesnola collection, sent to the Aeademy 
by Mr. Newton of the British Museum, we have not only the authority 
of one of the first living authorities in matters pertaining to classic art, for 


shown, 





and of the most marked importance in an archeological art-genesis, but 
a strong confirmation of a theory for which I have for several years cou 
tended, and of which the famous jeweller and arch:eologist of Rome, Castel- 


a 


| lani, has made a direct statement—namely, of a primitive and independent 


Etrurian source of civilization. Mr. Newton says: 


“Tn all the sculptures from Cyprus which can be fairly referred to the 
Archaic period, and which are not close imitations of the Egyptian, the type 
of features is very peculiar. The forehead recedes; the cheek-bones are 
high; the cheeks sunken ; the nose, chin, and lips unnaturally pointed; the 
facial angle much sharper than in early art. It is singular that we mit 
look to Etruria rather than to the Greck world for types analogous to the 
Cyprian. The two curious reclining figures in painted terra-cotta from Cer- 
vetri, in the Campana. Collection of the Louvre, have the same receding 
foreheads and angular features, as may be seen by comparing the eugraving 
of the figures in the ‘Monum. of the Roman Inst. vi. pl. 59 (see Brann, 
‘ Annali,’ xxxiii. pp. 398, 399), with the figure and head from the Cesuola Col- 
lection (Revue archéol, N.S. xxii. pl. 23). 


rat 
ist 


And again : 

“From the history of Cyprian sculpture, as developed in extant monu- 
ments, we may infer that art in this island passed through the same phases 
asin Etruria. First came an Archaic style, with a certain affinity to the 
Archaic Greek style, but differing trom it very decidedly in the type and in 
many details of costume and ornament. Then succeeded a Hieratie style, 
through which archaic types were mechanically reproduced, and, after that, 
the disturbing influence of mature Greek art. It is probable that it was part 
of the Hellenizing policy of Evagoras to invite Greek artists to Cyprus, just 
as the Carian princes, ruling over a mixobarbaric population, drew Athenian 
art to Halicarnassus. But it should be noted that neither in Cyprus nor in 
Etruria does this Greek art, introduced at alate period from without. appear 
to have flonrished except as an exotic. It gave rise to no school of Greek 
artists in Cyprus.” 

This question of the relation of Etruscan art with that of the rest of the 
East is one of the most dark and interesting which our study of the field 
offers. Castellani (‘ L’incivilmento primitivo ’) takes the distinetly intelligible 
ground that the Etrurian and Pelasgie races are the same, and, in the bro- 
chure alluded to, collects many curious antique traditions which favor the 
theory. Indeed, a general impression seems to have obtained amongst 
archeologists that there was a connection between the Etruscans and the 
Pelasgi which cannot be traced out positively, but may be by negative indi- 
cations. Mux Miiller inclines to doubt if the Pelasgi were a distinct race, 
and refers the name to 7éAac, an archaic form of ta/ae, old, as meaning 
the ancient people. But in objection to this we have the distinct assertion, 
by one of the Greek historians, that there was, on the coast of Italy, still a 
tribe who spoke the Pelasgic language—at once intimating that there was a 
race and a language, and that that language was nearly extinct. Moreover, 
we have the unmistakable evidence of the records of Karnak that the Cretan 
Pelasgi and the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi had on more than one occasion 
invaded Egypt, and in one ease an alliance is indicated between these two 
branches of the great nation and the Dorians, whom slighter but not worth- 
less evidence makes to have been related to the Pelasgi. The Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi unquestionably point to the Etruscan; and as to the Cretan Pelasgi, 
we are told by the Egyptian record that they settled in the Delta of the Nile, 
and moved into Palestine as the Philistines (Pilisti or Vilisgi of the Karnak 
record), and abundant tradition informs us that the Pelasgi swarmed over 
the whole Archipelago of the #gean, and were the earliest noted population 
of many of the islands even as fur as Samothrace, while we find their work in 
the walls of nearly every ancient city site on the shores of the 4geun, the 
recent excavations at Troy showing its walls to be Pelasgic. 

For confirmation or disproval of the traditions we have two scientific 
methods of examination—that by language and that by the works which 


have come down to us. The actuality of a Pelasgic language seems to be 


searcely a matter of reasonable doubt in face of the declaration of the his- 
torian above alluded to, and the distinct recognition of the different, branches 
by Homer and the early Greek traditions, as 
actual participants in the Trojan war—on both sides, since the Pelaggie 


of the “divine Pelasgi” 
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tribes settled on the coast of Asia had naturally become allied to | enssior—the latter for facing the masses, and the former when a smocth 


Priam. 
Velasgi, is it not more probable that the latter were the emigrant founders 
of the Pheenician tribe than the reverse? May we not, then, set aside for 
the moment all the commonly accepted theories that the Pelasgi or Eirnus- 
cans were Phoenician colonists? I shall be able, I think, to show good 
reason why we must do so, and that all the so-called Graece-Pheenician sites 
or settlements are really more likely to have been Pelasgic than Pheenician, 
if the two are not identical. 

The argument from language is almost nothing, and the little that we 
can deduce is negative. We have seen that the Pelasgic language was 
nearly extinct in historical times, so far as the coasts accessible to Greece 
are concerned, but that it differed materially from Greek we may judge. 
The Pelasgi were evidently “‘ the ancient people,” as Miiller’s derivation 
makes them to have been called—not allied by race to the Hellenes ; and, if 
really an earlier offshoot from the primeval stock, the language was most 
certainly deficient in analogy to the Hellenic. Remark here how singu- 
larly suggestive is the fact that the Etruscan language has no anélogy with 
any other known, nor can the inscriptions, though collated with every- 
thing hitherto discovered in ancient or modern language, be deciphered. 
Does not this prove a separation so ancient (if not a distinct derivation) from 
the other branches of the human race as to antedate all recognizable affinity, 
and entitle all the newcomers of the Aryan stock to call them ‘the old 
people”? This single fact presents astrong argument for the identity of the 
two races, based on philological affinities or the reverse, and a slight con- 
firmation by indirection may be found in the fact that the Etruscan letters 
are Greek, but not the most ancient form of known Greek letters, and, there- 
fore, are presumably borrowed from Greece in the later interchange of ideas 
consequent on an emigration from Greece to Etruria—the Etruscaus probabiy 
having no alphabet or written language when they made the acquaintance 
of the Hellenes. This fact at once indicates that the language was imper- 
feetly developed, since it had not taken a literal form, and accounts for its 
having been dropped as a language in favor of the Greek wherever the 
Velasgi came in contact with Greeks, and losing all individual existence. It 
also proves by implication that there could have been no connection with 
Egypt or Assyria in the remote periods, as letters would scarcely have 
failed to have found their way with the earliest intercourse, and that, there- 
fore, the Etruscans did not come from the East; and adds another weight to 
the conjecture that they were Pelasgi—no other than the Etrurian Pelasgi 
of the records of Thothmes ITI. 

But, in default of clearer testimony from language, we turn to that of 
monuments, and on this Castellani is high authority. His hypothesis is that 
Greece was civilized from Etruria, and, in the course of my own investiga- 
tion, I was fortunate to hit on a curious confirmation of this theory, net to 
my knowledge recorded. 

There is from Etruria, down through the great series of plains as 
you go toward Naples and thence to Brindisi, a line of Pelasgie remains, 
every hill-site along the flanks of the Volscian and Sabine hills showing in 
the substructures that peculiar polygonal masonry of which the walls of 
Segni are a most marked example and in excellent preservation. Traces 
appear in the Ionian Isles, along the coast of the Morea, and all through 
Crete and the Archipelago, with a culminating importance and perfection 
in the Argolide, where Tiryns, the reputed birthplace of Hercules, repre- 
sents the first style, Mycene the second, and Argos the third. At Mycene 
is the celebrated relief of the Lions over the city gate, a piece of sculpture 
which shows distinctly the characteristics of an art archaic but tolerably 
advanced, and far superior in spirit and design to anything which Egypt or 
Assyria had produced long after this had been executed.* It is made in an 
exceedingly hard limestone, which is popularly mistaken for flint, and is as 
difficult to work as porphyry, and which in that climate has preserved its 
worked surface uninjured. I climbed up on the relief to examine it closely, 
and found from the undereuttings that the manner of execution had been 
the same as the early Etruscan intaglii—by a series of drill-holes, having the 
intervening stone apparently removed by attrition, and with no vestige of the 
use of an edged or pointed tool. With this light I commenced an examina- 
tion of all the so-called Pelasgic remains on the Argolide, and found that 
without an exception they appeared to have been done by attrition or per- 





* The earliest Egyptian sculpture is dated as of the 22d cent. B.c., that of Assyria in 
the 10th, while the building of Mycene is put by tradition at 1300 B.c., and that of Tiryns 
at 1379, an exactitude of date as fabulous as the manner of building, and, like all dates of 
Greek mythic origin, only of slight comparative value. Thus, Tiryns was no doubt built 
before Mycen, but by the same art, and on the same system of fortification ; if instead 
of 74 years we put several centuries, we shall come nearer the progfess made between the 
two cities, but if we add 500 years we shall not bring it back to the date of the cave tombs 
of Egypt, and we carry it further from the early work of Assyria ; so that, reasoning from 
dates, we might conjecture that Assyrian art came from Pelasgi, who had, in Egypt, 
aequired the art of cutting stone, and who worked for the Assyrians as they had for 


Hietlenes, ‘ 
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If, then, there was an affinity between the Pheenicians and the 





surface or any ornament was wanted. The so-called Treasury of Atreus 
(whieh, by the way be it said, is precisely similar in construction to the 
Mamertine Prison in Rome, an Etruscan work of mythical date) is made 
from masses of a conglomerate split out by some unknown means, and 
rudely faced by rubbing together; nor here, even in the interior of the 
building, can the mark of cutting tools be found. 

On the top of the ruins of the citadel of Argos, which shows the latest 
form of polygonal building—the polygonal stones laid three or four deep in 
courses with parallel sides—I found a stone which had, by some modern 
force, possibly exerted during its siege in the war of Greek independence, 
been overturned so that its ancient under-side was exposed, and this showed 
the whitish marks of facing by blows by a blunt instrument. It was evident 
in all the examinations I could make that the Pelasgic builders did not know 
the use of cutting tools for stone, yet the earliest known Egyptian work 
shows a perfect knowledge of stone-cutting.* If, then, civilization came 
from Egypt to Greece, how is it that the civilizers left the tools of their 
trades behind them, and that a work so far advanced in its knowledge of art 
as the Lions of Mycene should have been done without cutting tools? And 
why, moreover, should these works, ote and all, show so mueh resemblance to 
those of Etruria, and so little to those of Egypt or Assyria? 

We can now see the importance of these indications, pointed out by Mr. 
Newton, of an Etruscan art in Cyprus, taken in connection with the numer- 
ous city walls as well as the tradition of the Pelasgi. Newton’s recognition 
of Etruscan work where we know the Pelasgi to hav» been, but have no 
intimation that the Etruscans ever were, is an unmistakable confirmation of 
the theory of the ideutity of the people called by these two names, 

If further evidence of this kind, as to the identity of the Pelasgi with 
the people who brought the primitive arts to Greece, is worth noting, it may 
be found in the close resemblance of the tombs in the island of gina, off 
the coast of Morea, to those of Etruria, which is one of the most curious 
and, on any other theory, unaccountable coincidences in the history of civi- 
lization. Miiller opposed to my deductions the fact that the primitive build- 
ing of every people which is obliged to work with a stone of the character of 
the limestone of which the Pelasgi made their walls, is more or less of the 
same polygonal type, but this is a natural and accountable coincidence. 
What is not accounted for is the fact that all other rude forms of polygonal 
work are of undressed stone, while the Pelasgic is dressed to a nicety, and 
fitted perfectly ; but when it is a stone that permits quadrate forms, as in 
parts of the ruins of Mycene, the stones are parallelopipedons, and there is 
often carving, of which the Lions are the best example, and all done without 
the use of edge-tools. This proves a high degree of culture and civic organiza- 
tion, attained to in the most complete independence of the East, and makes 
it probable that, so far from the Etruscans and early Hellenes having borrowed 
the arts from the East, it was really the Pelasgi, their ancestors, who carried 


“certain of the arts to the East; and that the Etruscan types of ornament and 


art-work found in Assyria were as likely to have been originally introduced 
by the Pelasgi as to have been carried by Phoonician vessels to Etruria— 
more likely, in my opinion, as the Pelasgic naval knowledge antedated that 
of the whole East, and probably by ages. ; 

Castellani quotes a tradition saying that the Pelasgi—restless and wander- 
ing over the whole East without finding a secure home, building cities for 
uncultured and more energetic races, and then, as in Athens, being driven 
out of them barbarously—came to the Delphian Oracle to ask what they 
must do to escape their misery, and the oracle replied: ‘‘ Return to your 
native land, Italy, and you will find rest.” 

In considering this migration of the Pelasgi, we must remember that it 
was not like a raid of the Goths and Vandals, who swept over empires in a 
few years, but a process of swarming from one hive to another, building, 
populating as they went ; and when we consider the time it must have cost 
to build the walls of a single city like some of those on their track, we may 
conjecture the ages it must have taken to go from Italy to the shores of 
Asia. 

In a future communication, I will try to connect and systematize the 
traditions and authorities by which I believe that this theory can be main- 
tained. W. J. STILLMAN. 





* There is an instance of polygonal masonry at Athens in the terrace-wall of the 
Pnyx, the antiquity of which has been disputed, as, notwithstanding its polygonal form, 
it is historically noted as the work of the Thirty in changing the place of the popular 
assemblies, so that the people might not have the sea before them at their meetings 
(Plutarch, Them. 19). Had the archologists, in weighing the question, ever recognized 
this trait of Pelasgic work, they would have seen at once that the Pnyx wall is unmistak- 
ably modern, as the mark of the cutting-tool is seen in all the facing, which is of the 
fashion known as ‘“‘rusticated’ ; and the work was never finished, as we see that the 
cutting of the stones from the rock each side of the Bema was interrupted, a part of the 
rock nearly detached still remaining. 1 think, therefore, that we may decide with Words- 
—_ - the present Bema is that of the Thirty, and the ancient Pnyx that on the crest 
of the hill. 
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WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE, 


APRIL 14, 1873. 


THE 


PILE money market opened on Monday comparatively quiet to what it had 
| been the week previous, and everything denoted a tendency to greater 
'; but towards the close there were rumors that the Grand Jury was 
about to summon before it a large number of brokers to give evidence in 
regard to the lending of money at usurious rates of interest in Wall Street. 
Ou Thursday these ramore became facts, some fifty brokers having received 
to appear before that body on Monday. The effect of this on the 
market was to cause timidity among lenders, and on Saturday many 
held off from lending their money at any rate; while those who were not 
afraid to lend obtained as high rates as they chose to ask—borrowers 
being, at the same time, grateful for the accommodations. 7 per cent. 
per anuum and 3¢ per cent. “ commission ” was freely bid for the use of money 
till Monday, and loans were reported us high as 7 per cent. per annum and 
1 per cent. commission. It is our opinion that, had not the preliminary 
steps been taken for the enforcement of the penalties of the usury law, the 
money market would have closed last week at very near the legal rate; but 
if the cffeet of its enforcement is to cause lenders to become hoarders of 
money, we trast that the Legislature will take notice of the fact, and 
promptly repeal the law. Once allow the lending of money at any rate of 
interest agreed upon, and the result will be that, when money is needed and 
rates are high in this city, it will be sent here, and competition will be 
created among lenders. But, on the other hand, if the usury law is to be 
continued and strictly enforced, it is very probable that foreign capital will 
be taken away from here and placed elsewhere. 


hotices 


Maney 


Business in commercial paper has been slow, and will probably remain so 
until the present uncertain state of the call money market ceases. Rates on 
prime business names are 10 to 12 per cent., but at the close of the week 
rates on all grades appeared to be nominal. 

rom London the reports are favorable; money in the open market 
being easy at the advanced rates, and the Bank of England rate of discount 
remaining at 4 per cent.—not having been raised at the Directors’ meeting 
on Thursday. The Bank of England lost £548,000 in bullion, and the Bank 
of France 250,000 franes, last week. 

The bank statement for the week is favorable, the banks having made a 
gain of $1,220,500 in their reserves, and being now $2,025,300 below the legal 
amount required, against $3,245,800 the week previous. What has become 
of the currency brought to this city by the different express companies is a 
question that has puzzled the Street ; the banks show a loss of $787,000 in 
deposits, and yet the amount of currency received from the interior during 
the week is estimated at between $5,000,000 and $10,060,000. 

The following are the statements of averages for the past two wecks: 


April 5. April 12. Differences. 
DE... ssakenansaesetnekake connie $273,534,000 $271,516,900 Dec. $2,017,100 
BOGE. cccccccccc coscevesecdesstccoccccs 15.664 400 16,134.300 Inc. 469,900 
COIR: «co cocesccanicncceseneenszens 27.715,800 27,714,400 Dec. 1,400 
PEED Vc bua aucadcuesadenteteucanene 187,687,000 186,899,200 Dec. 787.800 
NE a cccciccncanvamiisenge shee 34,940,500 35,493,800 Inc. 553,300 


The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 
liabilities : 














April 5. April 12. Differences. 
ih Bed. 61 ¢.<. cats chedszccustaimsnaen $15.664,400 $16, 134.300 Inc. $469,900 
RO COMED. 6 00 6 hc cecucseddcctscdeeces 34,940,500 35,493,800 Tne. 553,300 
NG ivacncddincisstccasedasion $50,504,900 $51,628,100 Inc. $1,023,200 
GR: ctinechcctustacannce scaaaual 7.715.800 27,714,400 Dec. 1,400 
DIOPOGIGS wn ccccse ccccsccccccccessecosses 187,687,000 186,899,200 Dec. 787,800 
Wets TAINAN, kv ccedesscctceccisucucs 215,402,800 $214,613,600 Dec. $789,200 
25 per cent. reserve..............00-.... §8.850,700 53,653 400 
Deticiency in legal reserve.............. 3,245,800 2,025,300 Lee. 1,220,500 


The following statement separates the National from the State banks: 


National. State. Total. 
Sia Ghdkhonane ncknstink chee kaueeee $234.051 800 $37,465,100 $271,516,900 
Specie itn ee eas perbeteoneseaentel 14,447,700 1,686,600 16,134.300 
a ee ae 31,551,400 3,942,400 35,493,800 
NIL nakng ce Vubw'skeedaaduewandees 160,056,700 26,242,500 186,899,200 
NUNS ixcancn eed) becddeeensenacdeonen 27,671,400 43,000 27,714,400 


With the exception of the maintenance of prices in the face of a very strin- 
gent money market, such as we have for weeks described, the stock market 
has presented no very noticeable feature. It is evident, from the way in 
which large blocks of stocks have been kept off the market, that they are 
The large holders have been the best aware 
that an attempt to sell stocks during the monetary stringency would have 


in the hands of strong holders. 
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brought about a panic; they have, accordingly, made the best of it, and 
will have their stocks for sale when easy money and probably higher prices 
tempt the confiding public. The majority of the speculative stocks dealt in 
at the Stock Exchange are now selling up to and beyond their intrinsic 
value ; and, should the market be advanced after the money “ pinch” is over, 
we are inclined to the belief that the present holders will gladly sell out, and 
allow others to make what they can out of them. 

Harlem, for some unaccountable reason, became weak soon after the 
terms of the lease of the road to the Central and Hudson were known, and 
the price declined to 1201g on Tuesday. This decline was followed by a 
reaction, and the stock touched 127 on Thursday, finally closing at 124 on 
Saturday. 

The New Jersey Central directors decided to pass the quarterly 214 per 
cent. dividend, usually payable April 1, for the very good reason that no 
dividend had been earned. The price of the stock, of course, immediately 
fell off, sales being made at 96 on Wednesday, which was the lowest point 
reached, against 1014, the price at the beginning of the week. 

The following statement of earnings has been made by the Company, as 
well as explanation why the dividend was passed : 

“A comparison of the receipts, expenses, and net earnings of the three 


months ending March 31 with the corresponding quarter of the previous 
year, gives the following results : 








1873. 1872. Increase. 
DE ccccasgiauelicss > ~daatsdeRumed $1,802.870 41 $1,483,442 87 $319,427 5p 
ES Carey ey oe 1,070 $88 79 981,254 65 89,734 14 
SS ET Te rere 731,881 62 $502,188 22 $229,693 40 


“The above shows the net result of the business for the present year to 
the ist inst., to be $229,693 40 better than the previous year. Notwithstand- 
ing this, as the state of the money market has prevented the sale of bonds 
as rapidly as required, and the net earnings have been necessarily used for 
other purposes, the Board have deemed it judicious to defer the question of 
dividends till July.” 

St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad stock showed some signs of life 
towards the close of the week, and the price advanced to 88, after having 
been at 85 on Tuesday. The earnings of the road are reported to be largely 
in excess of those for a corresponding period of last year, amounting to a 
gain of about 45 per cent. for the month of March. With an improved 
money market, this stock will undoubtedly advance, as, on its merits and 
future prospects, the present price is really low. 


The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
at the Stock Exchange for the week ending April 12, 1873: 





' ! 
| Monday. | Tuesday. | Wed'day.| Thursday] Friday. lSaturday. Sales Sh's 











N.Y.C.& H.R... 101% 102 (101% 1015/ 10134 102 |\013 10°34 1003, 102 | 157,800 
Lake Shore........| 913g 92 | 914 91%) 9134 9234) BZ G23 NY 9214 71,100 
BIB... cccccecvesese | 63H GAY!) 635g G43g| O44 65%) GY 66 G5'¢ 6526) 43,300 

a ek OR RP 6 Oe SR ee Tee 
Union Pacific..... | B33 B44) 3356 St | 33% S44) Sk BAG 33% 33% 21,000 
GUE. 0 Whe Wess na.s0ce tpebtes Ledaakesboed Siclaicdenticicussesst? —  Eeeuendteadethnenin sane 

Do. WEcochedectassess icshenddouns ceiebiesimkshiet i.» -  Ehimudieeendsiiesedieeeas 
N. J. Central...... {101 10134! 96 «100 | 97% 98 | 95% 100 | & | 983g" “99 3,000 
Rock Island....... 113% 112% 113% '113% 1144/1134 114% 3 108 109% 25,900 
Mil. & St. Paul..../ § 5935; 5S SB) 5894 5946) 5B 5s = | 5836 59 | 24,900 

Do. fd.) 7 TAs) 7 G4s¢| T444 TAR) T4956 7496 S eascetocses 700 
by ere 0% OX 69%; 69 69%) 7 WY! 69 Ww 16,100 
D. L. & Wester § 9%) WH Y9%) 993¢ WH) 99% WK)  —§ fo.rreceeee 600 
B. H. & Erie 8%| 8% 3%) 3K 8%! 3K 8K 8% 38%) 12,300 
y } See 4534 4446 44%) 44% 45%4| Hig 453g 44% 4514) 31,700 
C.C. & I. C........ % 39 38 39) 39 B45%4| 395g 4054 3854 39%) 17,100 
LA A B4iq 8514) SBA BHA) S4ig b635) 86K KTy 8456 8B5¢! 153,500 
Pacific Mail.......! 564 57%) 55 56541 55K ST 156 TK 56 657 «| ~|—«(144,400 





The Treasury purchased $500,000 5-20’s on Wednesday, at 114.49 to 
114.97; the price of gold at the time was 118. The total offers amounted 
to $2,428,950 at 114.49 to 115.99—all under par in gold. 

The Government bond market was strong at the close of the week in 
sympathy with the firmness of the price of gold. Late in the day Satur- 
day, there was a fractional falling off in prices, on account of the trouble in 
the money market. 


It is reported that telegraphic advices from one of the directors state 
that £2,000,000 6 per cent. gold loan of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company have been taken in London at a price equivalent 
to 105 in our currency. The report, so far as we have been able to ascer 
tain, lacks confirmation. 

The gold market has been rather quiet, with the fluctuations confined 
between 118 and 11914. The’ price fell off early in the week to 118, and 
very little recovery was made until Saturday, when the “bull clique” took 
advantage of the demoralized condition of the money market, and ran the 
price up to 1191¢, from which it declined to 1185g, closing at that at 3 p.m. 

The total imports for the week were $6,271,258. The specie shipments 
were $912,314, making a total of $15,505,820 since January 1, 1873, against 
$6,572,122 for the same period in 1872, $16,668,882 in 1871, $7,104,958 in 
1270, $9,747,541 in 1869, $18,744,575 in 1868. 











